© A great opportunity to buy a reliable, 
prestige car, with many “extras” that come 
as standard equipment. 

9 Poworful engine, with transistorised 
ignition. 

® Manual transmission with § forward gears, 
At oxtra charge, automatic transmission 
with 4 forward gears from one of 
the world's best manufacturers. 

4 Front-wheal drive, and independont 
Buspension, for each wheal, for batter 
stability and safety. 

@ Wide radial tyres — 165/70 SR 13. 

Φ Smart, two colour, “sports” — type 


upholstery for the orthopedic seats and door 
linings 


® Elegant dash board including standard 


gauges, lus electronic rev. counter and 
igital clock, : 
Centralised locking 4 daors, electric control 
for front windows {extra charge) 
Turblne-type wheel covers, protective sido 
strips, rear spoiler,roof antewna and 
provision for radio 

Dual outside mirrors, adjustable from inside. 


Φ Factory installed, hot-countries air 


conditioner, and power steering 
(at extra charge), 


k Price from NIS 30,990 


incl. VAT, according to price list 7/88 of February 17, 1988 
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The L.A. Mayer 
Museum for Islamic Art 


M. ἃ R. FRICKE 


Diasseldorfer Stx. 84, D~4000 Dusseldorf 11 


ee 


West ἐ Germany 
NEW EXHIBITIONS ON SHOW ἃ WeBu : 
“Alhambra” — Alhambra Palace in Spain. ; y 
Exhibition of Photographs of the late David Arielli art (paintings and graphics) : 
antiquarian booksin the fields | 


of art, architecture, literature 
illustrated books and photography 


Anatolian and Persian Carpets from 17th and 18th centuries, 
the apex period of Islamic carpetmaking. 
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Also, the Moghul Room has been reopened to the public, 


ἢ 
Decorative ODMH ‘from Islamic India, 18th and 19th centuries. it ; is educational. 
ἢ : . C2 he maseum is open to the public: . i ἢ But kids enjoy it ὃ harps & rooriie be 
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en aoe LA. Mayer Museum for.Jslamic Art, 
Ἔν τες ᾿2 HePalmach See Jerusalem, Tel. ee Bus No. 15 


_ The country’ 8 fastest-growing monthly 


᾿ : ee, Cover Story:, . 
ὲ The Israeli Film Industry 
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τ: - - ; ᾿ Special Report on The. Winter of Bitter Discontent ᾿ 

ἢ ‘Phas Politics, Sports, 
; ‘Tradiion, and many 


avel, Economics, Film, Art, Theatre, ; 
Special unio 


_ Swissair Business. Class passengers find time flies, 
-evenon long flights. . 


“Please, ‘carly ‘on ΕΞ Your favorite drink. will’ be served immediately. With ‘ieakstourid : 
τὰ sic, if you wish. Will: you ‘be: taking the turbot or the: veal escalope? Naturally each course - τ 
“served. separately: on ‘porcelain with real. cutlery, Newspapers? A. magazine. perhaps? Of x 
ourse: Would you prefer to- gO ‘through your files. undisturbed? Certainly. You are; after, ᾿ 
il, , travelling i in our Business Class: surrounded. by. fellow : business’ peoplé, Excellent: But, .. 
Ὁ > earned a breather: ‘That's right,:a Ὁ τὰ the ‘button lets ce stretch out in’ 
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YOUNIS Ἰσαγποι a hard lesson 10 days ago. 
After a study session with friends in Kafr Ara, 
the 16-yeor-old tucked a couple of maths 
textbooks under his shirt to shield them from 
the rain. His friend's mother had cautioned 
him that Border Police were stationed across 
the Wadi Ara Road at the entrance to the dirt 
road that leads to his house. Safwat heeded 
the warning and entered the Dahrat 
neighbourhood via the main street instead. 
jut by then the Border Policemen had 
moved. According to Younis’s account, four 
policemen scized the tall, gangly youth 
without warning near ἃ stand of avocado trees 
and started beating him. For about five 
minutes, they dunked his face in a nud puddle 
and pummelled him in the stomach and back 
with fists, boots and rifle bults. Luckily for 
Younis, the textbooks helped blunt the blows. 
“ΠῚ hadn't had the books, ! wouldn't have 
been able to get up and run,” he said. The 
teen-ager, a basketball player who has visions 
of becoming “another Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar," was trembling so badly when he 
came home thal it took him some time to 
explain what happened, his father said. 
6 incident, still under investigation by the 
Sorder Police, has enraged residents of Kafr 
Ara, who charge the police presence has 
effectively put the village under curfew. But 
Isracti Arabs aren't alone in their alarm. 
Matorists on the Wadi Ara Road are 
frightened by the growing freyuency of 
Stoning attacks. For this reason, the Border 
Police say they will have to be stationed in 
Wadi Ara indefinitely. A week ago Thursday, 
a stone barricade was erected near Mei-Ami, 
8 Jewish moshav off the Wodi Ara Road. Up 
the road, in Umm el-Fahm, Palestinian fl 
‘wore unfurled fast weekend during a rally 
protesting Israeli policies in the terrilories. 
Pieced together these incidents are 
beginning to form an: ominous picture of 
conflict in the northern part of the Trinngle, 


the centre of Israef’s Arab population, In - 


Short, the Green Line Is teaking. . 

_ What for yetrs has been the cry of Jewish 

. settlers, that the 1949 border has been erased, 
.céuld conceivably develop into 8 national 
nightmare of a sort anticipated by neither the 
nationalist camp or the peace camp. This 
-hightare isn’t about the spread of Jewish 
“ "settlements to the West Bank and Gaza, but 
the flow of events to. Israel proper. oe 

- The fear among Arabs is that ἵει! forces 
will begin using within thé Green Line the 


kindof strong-arm tactics employed in-the 


territories, The fear among Jews is (hat Israeli: 
Arabs will become so {nflamed by the uprising 
in thé territories that mint-Gazas will erupt in” 


the Israeli heartland: fitst Um el-Fahm and. 


Nazareth and finally Jaffa and Haifa. 4 

5 ‘The question is as much psychological as 

* ‘legal and political: How strongly’ arc. Israel's 
-Atabs identifylog with the: Patestinians in the 

territories? And how, much are Israeli 


ἦν authorities. seeing Arabs 85. oné: ΕΠ ὉΠ - 
either, side of the Green Line, despite their | 


; differing Jegal satus? ὶ 
“THE GREEN LINE is becoming moe aii 


, more blurred,” said Hashem Mahameed, the : 


How strongly are 
Israel's Arabs ; 
identifying with the 
Palestinians in the 
territories? And how 
much are Israeli 
authorities seeing 
Arabs as one entity on 
either side of the Green 
Line, despite their 
differing legal status? 
Ken Schachter reports 
from the Triangle and 
David Rudge (opposite) 
from Acre on a blurring 
of the lines. 


Eli Rekhess, an Arab affairs expert at.Tel 
Aviv University’s Dayan Centse, is not so 
Sanguine. “A new phenomenon in the 
uprising is that the foci of the riots have spread 
to the northern part of the Triangle and to 
mixed Jewish-Arab towns such as Jaffa," he 
said. “So the potential of unrest is, in actual 
fact, distributed over all the areas inhabited by 
Arabs.” 

Rekhess characterized Mahameed's 
assessment of discipline among Arab 
Protesters as “wishful thinking” that reflecis 
the official line of the Democratic Front for 
Peace and Equality. Ultra-nationalist 
‘elements, he said, such as the Sons of the 
Village, the National, Progressive Movement 
and individuals acting on their own easily 
could nudge demonstrations towards 
violence. 

According to Rekhess, three major factors 


’ influence. Israeli Arabs: actions in the 
territories ‘andthe IDF’s response, internal Ὁ 


Struggles within the Israeli Arab camp over 


issues like budgets, and calendar dates such as | 


Land Day on March 30. . : 
YET ANOTHER force hovers over the 


debate, but it’s uncertain how its spiritual . 


power would be translated into practical 
Istamic movement. . 


man weating ἃ tweed. overcoat over a 


. brown jalabiya emérged from the mosque in 
the centre of Kafr Kasim and Israeli Arab : 


(Lett) Kafr Kasim, 


apers in Enst ἢ 


id Nazareth as evidence that lega 
γάτα ‘by Israeli 


part 
lo; ‘remain’ silent 
about all this. We have ta'show solidarity wilh 
“the other part of our people.” : 
- Though. Mahameed tained that Arab. 


‘ protests within Israel are tightly controlled, ᾿ 


terms. The’ wild card ‘in the pack is Israel's 
Last Friday afternoon, a small bearded ἢ 


village outside Petah Tikva. He looks 
unimposing, but alter a few minutes of 
conversation in a coffee house nearby, the 
charisma begins to show. The man is Sheikh 
Abdallah Darwish, one-time subversive and 
current leader of the Islamic Association. 

Sheikh Abdallah flirted with Communism 
in his youth, but ultimately embraced Islam. 
Several years go, he served a three-year jail 
term for his role in an Islamic organization 
that was stockpiling weapons. But today, if 
the radical fires still burn, they're tempered by 
a theme of conciliation between Jews and 
Palestinians, 

“We, the Moslems, bclicve that our God’s 
name is ‘peace,’ ” ho said. ‘The name of our 
religion, Islam, means ‘peaceful.’ The name of 
paradise, ‘par-al-salaam,’ is ‘the house of 
peace.’ If this is so, then how can 1 not be for 
peace?" 

There is a catch, however. Peace hinges on 
the creation of a Palestinian state. “I believe 
the civilized way is negotiations. The mouth of 
the gun has been open for 40 years and it 
doesn’t give us a settlement.” In the peace 
process, Sheikh Abdallah observed, Israeli 
Arabs can serve as a “bridge” to the 
Palestinians in the territories, 

He tums to a follower whose smile reveals a 
gold-capped incisor. The gold tooth ‘is 
unsatisfactory because it’s not natural, Sheikh 
Abdallah explains, “If we have a settlement of 
gold, it will not give us peace.” 

But tucked into his imagery-studded 
statements is a finely honed political agenda: 
Israel should ec ἡ the PLO as a negotiatin; 

artner. UN resolution 242, which speaks Οἱ 

alestinians as refugees and not as a nation, is 
not an adequate basis for negotiations. “I 
believe a frec state for Palestinians will bring 
jor in the Middle East first of all for the 
jewish nation,” he said. : 

, The man who once boasted that he could 
put 50,000 protestors in the street if he chose, 
said he disagreed with what was happening in 


Wadi Ara. “On the contrary, (Kach leader 


Meir) Kahane wants these activities from 
Arabs in Israel. Kahane wants the stones of 
Wadi Ara.” 


Rekhess, however, is not entirely ᾿ 
convinced, Sheik Abdallah, he noted, recently ᾿ 


began attending meetings of the Committee of 
the Chairmen of Arab Councils. That body, 
which also includes several Knesset members 
and the National Committee for the Defence 
of Arab Lands, coordinates Arab political 
demonstrations ‘within Israel. : 
“The' fact- that ho's taking part in’ the 
mectings indicates he may advise his followers 
to participate,” Rekhess said, ΄. : 


at) Palestinian flags are unfurled in Unum ei-Fahin, on Peace Day iast December .- Photos:' Andre Brtssina) 


Whether or not the Islamic movement 
enters the fray, recent events in the area have 
already brought undercurrents of mistrust to 
the surface. Everyone is a little on edge these 
days about the Triangle. 


A REPORTER arrives at the Umm el-Fahm 
city hall in search of the mayor. Dressed in a 
tattered green raincoat and a white 
fisherman’s sweater, he looks anything but 
impressive, yet even after he introduces 
himself as a reporter, a woman whose dress 
,marks her as an observant Moslem, asks if he’s 
ἃ policeman. It seems Mayor Mehameed was 
questioned the previous day ijn connection 
with a leaflet the authorities deemed 
inflammatory. 

A Kafr Ara teacher traced the discord to 
December 21, marked by Palestinians as 
Peace Day. “Before then, everything was 
calm,” he sald. A Border Police official 
acknowledged that residents of villages in 
Wadi Ara are chafing under their presence, 
but said that the situation dictated that they 
remain there indefinitely. 

One frequealiy-hesrd: line of thinking on 
the need for a police presence in Wadi Ara is 
that parents in the area aren't doing enough to 
Stop their children throwing stones, and in 
fact, may even be encouraging them, But a 
Kafr Ara teacher disputed the view of Wadi 
Ara as a hotbed of unrest. It is the security 
forces which create a negative picture of the 
village, he said. “Every day we hear in the 
media that Wadi Ara is a bad place. This is 
pat one Citizens help’ if there’s ἃ car 
accident. I speak to you as a teacher of 
coexistence in the village.” 

The question remains whether the teachers 
of coexistence will be heeded. Just as the 
youth of Gaza have been on the front lines of 
the uprising there, could the children of the 
Triangle take matters into their own hands, 
casting stones instead of votes? : 

Safwat Younis said he simply didn’t know 
what lesson to draw from his run-in with the 
Border Police. “I’m living in a democracy,” 


he said. “This shouldn't happen in this © 


cone I didn't do anything.” But his father, 

Sabri Yo 

had filed with the police, : 
“Til πόνον give up till they're standing in 

court with me,” he said. “Even if (Police 


- Minister Haim) Bar-Lev himself comes and 


won't be enough. ‘ 
“We don’t accept people who throw 
stones," he said. ‘But when I tell my son now, 


tells me that it will never happen again, It 


react?” . 


᾿ after what has happened to him, how will he 


ΠΝ 


nis vowed to pursue a complaint he . 
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A GROUNDSWELL of anger and bitterness 
is sweeping Israel's 700,000 strong Arab com- 
munity, despite the efforts of Arab leaders to 
contain the flood. 

Attitudes among a large proportion of the 
Israeli Arab population are hardening, radi- 
calization is creeping in, despite assertions of 
Arab leaders to the contrary. Even the more 
sober minds are finding it increasingly difficult 
to come to terms with the empathy they feel 
with their Palestinian brethren in the territo- 
ries and their status as citizens of Israel, which 
they see in the role of the occupier and 

ressor. 

it was partly concern over these incidents 
that prompted a number of Jews and Arabs in 
the Galilee to cooperate on a joint project to 

ote peace.by marching from Rosh Ha- 
nikra to Jerusalem. 

The four-day event which ended in the capi- 
talon Wednesday was organized by the “Red 
Line Against the Occupation,” a recently- 
formed apolitical body. 

‘The aims of the group were summarized b 
one of the initiators, Alan Porath of Kfar 
in the Galilee. “Red Line is a play on words, 
alluding to the pre-1967 Green Line border 
and a red warning light, indicating the danger 
we feel is threatening our democratic way of 
life and the future of our children,” said the 36 
year-old-father of four. 

“We believe that we cannot hold on to our 
existence here by the sword for much longer. 
We have to bring about negotiations fast to 
stop the cycle of bloodshed. 

“After ars of occupation our human 
values are in danger of going overboard. What 
is happening now in the territories is express- 
ing man's darkest nature and we must stop it. 

‘We want to show that Jews and Arabs 
need each other's help to bring about peace 
with the Palestinian people. Time is run 
out. There have already been violent out: 
bursts between Arabs and Jews in Israel, but 
we hope this march will draw us together 
before it is.too late," he added. 


WHILE PORATH expressed the sims, the 

spirit of the marchers was embodied in the 

; form and’ words of bereaved father Benny 

. Geffen whose son, Eliav, was killed in a clash 

” * between IDF troops and three Palestinian ter- 

rorist-infiltrators near Kibbutz Hanita in the 

Galilee 13 years ago. The terrorists were also 

killed before they could carry out their plan to 
attack the kibbutz, 

.. Geffen, a former paratrooper and Palmab 

- fighter, said he did.not blame bis son’s mut- 

derers. “I do blame their leaders and ours who 

ὡς believe thet only-bloddshed can solve prob- 


"(From lett) Abed from Kafr Rama; Ma‘adeh Jamal "There lx a great deal of anger which could 


IMMERING CALM 


lems. I believe there is another way and we 
must try it,” declared the 61-year-old farmer 
from Moshav Ben Ami in the Galilce. 

“I came here to participate in this march for 
peace for the most selfish of reasons -- I want 
my grandchildren to live," he said. 

Geffen and Porath were interviewed at 
Rosh Hanikra on Sunday as more than 400 
Jews and Arabs embarked on the first stage of 
the march. 

Several Arab leaders attended the rally at 
the start of the march. They praised the alm of 


πὲ march and the ultimate object -- to press 


for peace and closer ties between Jews and 
Arabs. 

“T'm proud to see 50 many Jews and Arabs 
united in a cause that is for the benefit and 
future security of both peoples,” said veteran 
Acre town councillors Ramsey Khoury. “I 
have lived through the tragedy of the Palestin- 
ian nation and T hope that such a traumatic 
event will never overtake the Jewish nation,” 
added Khoury. 

Organizers were nevertheless eappointal 
at the relatively small number of Arab partici- 
pants in the march, who were outnumbered 
almost four to one, by Jews and by the meagre 
turnout at the rally in Acre the same night 
sine marked the end of the first stage of the 
march, 


IN ACRE itself, there were no outward signs 
of tension between the Jewish and Arab resi- 
dents of the town, On the surface, at least life 
appeared to be normal. A few foreign tourists 
mingled with the crowds of shoppers in the 
narrow streets of the market in Acre's old 
quarter, with its mix of Jewish and Arab shops 
and stalls, their voices standing out amid the 
general patter of Hebrew and Arabic. 

There were no dark looks, no angry 
ag ho people going about their daily 

ives. “There aren’t any problems here,” de- 
clared kippa-clad Aaron Assor, as he worked 
on a fine gold chain for an Arab customer. 

“The troubles in the territories are a long 
way from here and have no effect on us or 
relations between Jews and Arabs in Acre,” 
stated Assor whose family’s jewelry business 
is situated in-the main square at the entrance 
to the market, 

Splashes of white paint on the walls of shops 
opposite, however, told a somewhat different 
story. The fairly fresh coats of paint covered 
slogans that had been scrawled on several 
shop walls -- swastikas on Jewish shops, 
clenched fists with the message “Death to the 
Arabs” on the Arab stores. Sh, oe 

‘There were also reports that a drawing of a 
Kalashnikov rifle, symbol of the Islamic revo- 


explode’; Kafr Kasim resident. 


lution, had been found on the wall of at least 
one Jewish-owned shop. Mayor Eli de Castro 
said the anti-Arab and anti-Jewish signs had 
appeared in January oeowing the Peace Day 
strike, when hundreds of Arab residents dem- 
onstrated in the old quarier, 

Since then, said de Castro, there hnrd been 
no further incidents and relations between the 
town’s Arab and Jewish residents had revert- 
ed to their previous harmonious level. 

“The fact that we have had no trouble is duc 
in large port to the sound relations we have 
established with the Arab commumity in the 
past four years and the responsible attitude of 
the Arab {eaders,” said de Castro. 

“You should sce the amount of joint effort 
that is going into the preparations for the 
forthcoming music festival which is going to be 
held in the old quarter next month, and other 
projects,” he snid. 

Nevertheless undercurrents of tension exist- 
ed even in Acre which two years ago was 
awarded a prize for tolerance. A Jewish resi- 


. dent, who asked not to be named, said things 


had changed and would never be the same 


again. 

“There's a fecling that you can't trust them 
(the Arab residents) any more, after that 
strike they had in solidarity with the PLO. A 
lot of people think as I do, although they don’t 
like to say so," he said. 

De Castro blamed this kind of attitude on 
inflammatory statements made by local as well 
as national politicians. ‘Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the forthcoming elections there are 
certain elements who are Lrying to increase the 
tension in order to gain political capital, 1 call 
on them to desist because this can only worsen 
matters to the detriment of all," he said. 

“The Arab residents have similar feclings 
towards the Palestinians in the territories as 
we do towards Jews in Russia or Syra. At the 
same time, they know that they are bound by 
the Jaws of the land and must abide by those 
faws," he added. 


INSIDE A cafe in the old quarter the talk 
revolves around the latest news from the terri- 
tories and the American peace initiative. Here 
feelings ruo higher, with people identifying 
with the st 
over the the Green Line. . 

Virtually everybody here has relatives in the 
territories and the jailings and beatings result- 
ing from the “iron fist” policies in the territo- 
ties, the continued occupation and the failure 
to push the peace process forward are taking 
their toll on the minds and souls of Israeli 
Arabs, ᾿ 

‘There ἰς a great deal of anger which could 


e of their Palestinian brethren 


ἢ - 


d 
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explode if no solution is reached soon. I don’t 
think it will happen here in Acre where rela- 
tions between Arab and Jewish residents are 
good, but it could happen elsewhere,” said 
One patron, Ma’adeh Jamal. 

Regarding the peace shuttle of U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz, Jamal called the whole 
effort “useless.” “The problem can only be 
resolved by Israel negotiating directly with the 
PLO. Until then, stones will continue to be 
thrown,” he asserted. 

This point was picked up by another cus- 
tomer who gave his name as Johnny. “I don't 
think Shultz will be able to resolve (he prob- 
lems or calm the situation in the territories, or 
anybody else for that matter,” he said. 

“The only solution is an international peace 
conference with the participation of the PLO 
as the sole tegitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people,” he added. 


BUT HOW COULD Isract negotiate with an 
organization which had failed to renounce ter- 
rorism and still did not recognize Isract's right 
to exist? 

“Why should the first move have to come 
from the PLO?” countered a burly, bearded 
man from Kafr Rama, near Carmiel, who had 
stopped off in the cafe with two friends while 
on a shopping expedition in Acre. “Israel 
should first reco; the PLO and the rights 
of the Palestinian people to self-determination 
and a homeland of their own,” said the man 
who gave his name as Abed, 

“There cannot be any solution without the 
PLO. Shultz is just wasting his time trying to 
get Jordan, Egypt, Syria and other Arab states 
to agree to the autonomy proposals which 
have been put forward before. There is noth- 
ing new in this Jatest initialive,” said Abed. 

“The Palestinians need a state of their own 
and πῆι deserve a state of their own, although 
that will not solve all the problems. Look at 
me, I'm a Palestinian living in Israel, but £ 
regard myself as living under occupation be- 
cause I don’t have the same rights as Jewish 
citizens. Then there are the teas of thousands 
of refugees in Lebanon, Jordan, Syria and 
other Arab countries, they also want to live in 
their own state. 

“Having said that, Israel is a fact of life that 
cannot be ignored. It exists. The idea! solu- 
tion, therefore, would be one state with Jews 
and Arabs living together in peace. Second 
best would be a separate Palestinian state 
cone Tstael.” 

Abed predicted that there would be more 
éxtremism among Israeli Arabs. 

“I'm certainly not in favour of violence, but 
it's a two-way street. Steps should be taken to 
curb’ the incitement against Arabs and the 
actions of the hard-line settlers like Gush 
Emunim. ᾿ 
“We have given everything inthe past 40 


thing to the Palestinians. A state for those in 
the territories and equal rights for those living 
within the Green Line.” . ᾿ 
“J remember that my father wouldn't tell us 
‘about our Palestinian background, because he 
was.afsaid of the military administration that 
controlléd the Arab population within Israel 
-wntil 1966." said Abed, 
_ | “Maybe Pm being overly pessimistic, but I 
think the oppression that existed before then 
will return, circumstances will cause it.” 


“He expressed the hope that the voices of 


those who, were prepared to relinquish the 
. tecrorities in return for peace would prevail. 


‘The longer the govermmerit prevaricated’in- 


slead of facing the tnith and dealing with the 


F matter, the more difficult it would become to” 
ε΄ bridge the 


p- In the meantime, the extrem- 
jsts‘on both sides would profil, he said. 


For:thelr. part, Israel Arab leaders have 
nbiically committed themselves Co trying to 
eep thé peace, urging people not to break the 


law and visiting trauble spots to calm tension. 


Privately, however, they admit that they 
cannot control the hotheads bent on a colli- ' 
sion course. with the authorities. Meanwhile 
the fide of ‘resentment is building up. 5 


years, Now it's time for Israel to give some-. 
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HEROUT Litd., Electricity & Lighting 
ALUMAYER Ltd., Aluminium Work 


MODULUS, Chairs & Armchairs 
AGO - Acoustic Ceilings 


Z. GOREN & SONS LTD., Iron Work 
BAKARA 3 Ltd. Safety Security & Energy Control 
INTERBUILD Ltd, Hardware ἃ Bathroom Utensils 


DORI Ltd., Stone Works 


JERUSALEM GARDENS Landscaping & Gardening 


Che World Union for Progressive Judaism, on the occasion 
of The 24th International Conference 


and to the 


Kedem Congregation on the laying of the cornerstone οὐ 


the Ruth and Gerard Daniel Community Centre - Beit Daniel. 


Project & Construction Management 


CHARNEY & KAPLAN 
Architects Ltd. 


B. SCHOR & Co. 
Plumbing & Mechanical Engineer 


BRAF GURI KATS Structural Engineers 


A. ARENSON Ltd. 
Muin, Constractor 


OR ~ WORKS Ld. 
Electricity, Plumbing, 
Sanitation & Air Conditioning 
KAPLAN & NAVOT 
Electricity & Elevators 
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GESHER Ltd., Water Insulation 
Y. MAGEN Ltd., Painting 


CARMEL CARPETS Caesarea Gelnoit Industries Ltd. 


ἘΠῚ & SHARON CARPENTER 
Carpentry & Furniture 


TZAH-TZAH Sand Blasting & Spraying 


KADOURI SIGNS Lid., Signs 


A.M.LK. -- KATZIR Precision Mechanics 


GLUMAR, Curtains 
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CHECK POINT, Systems (Israel) Ltd. 


COMPACTUS, Bin Hachoresh Ingold System 


REDKON Ltd., Water Insulation 
S.A.B. Ltd., Stainless Steel Railings 
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IS THE intifada (the uprising) ἃ ma- 
jor historical event? 

“It's tag early (0 tell. Major his- 
turival events are judged by their 
[long-term] effects. It’s too early to 
see these or what these may be,” 
says Hebrew University Prof. Yeho- 
shua (“Shuka") Porath, probably 
the world’s leading historian of Pal- 
estinian nationalism. 

“Meanwhile, it is certainly a very 
important, very significant event," 
he says of the uprising that began on 
Uecember 9 in Gaza. 

Porath, in his The Emergence of 
the Palestinian-Arab National Move- 
ment 1918-1929 and The Palestinian 
Arab National Movement 1929- 
1939, From Riats to Rebellion, re- 
viewed and analysed the develop- 
ment of the Palestinian nationalist 
movement, taking the reader 
through the major explosions of 
1920-21, (929 and 1936-39. 

He is obviously impressed by the 
Palestinian “performance" during 
the current uprising. “This is the 
first time that Uhere has been a pap- 
ular action, covering all social strata 


and groups, True, the refugee ἢ 


camps are the vanguird, But the 
remote villagers and the urban pup- 
ulation are also involved, active. 
One cannot say that it is only this or 
that group or class, The whole popu- 
tation is rebelling, and this is creat- 
ing a common national experience." 
Poruth, looking at more than half 
a century of Paiestinian-Arab histo- 
ry, says "It is too easy to simply 
accuse them [the Palestinian leader- 
ship] of making continuous blun- 
ders. Jn truth, we are talking about 2 
tragedy, They acted all the time out 
of a deep sense of justice, not out of 
{considerations of realism). 


“They couldn't agree to the vari- | 


ous compromises offered because 
they couldn't understand them, they 
didn't conform to their sense of jus- 
tice. In 1947, for example, how 
could they have agreed to the UN 
partition resolution, which allotted 
the Jews, who were 30 per cent of 
Palestine's population, 60 per cent 
of the country? We could talk about 
the need for a home for Europe's 
Jewish refugees, but this is not 
Something they could understand, 
and one cannot today expect them 
to have understood or accepted this. 
aon cannot argue with them about 


. "So the Palestinians’ ‘mistakes’ 
and unwillingness to compromise 
were inevitable. They couldn't 
avoid the ‘mistakes.’ Perhaps in 
1937, they could have accepted [the 
Peel Commission] proposals, which 
spoke of a Jewish state on 15 per 
cent of Palestine’s land and altocat- 
80 per cent of the land to the 
Arabs. Maybe they could have and 
should have accepted this.” 


PORATH was born in Tel Aviv in 
1938 and did his B.A., M.A. and 
Ph.D. at the Hebrew University, 
where he has taught Middle East 
studies since 1965. 

Porath notes that the Yishuy al- 
ways had the advantage over the 
Arabs as it was “small but tightly 
knit, united, everyone was mobi- 
lized. Now, implies Porath, it is the 
Palestinians, a small population, 
that is tightly-knit, united, 
mobilized, 

Porath contrasts the uprising with 
the Arab Rebellion of 1936-39, in 
which Palestinians rose against the 
British Mandatory government and, 
indirectly, the Yishuv. “That wasn't 


* 8 popular uprising. It was a rebellion 


mostly of the fellahin (peasants). 
First there was an unsuccessful gen- 


eral strike which failed to paralyse 


the government or the Yistiuv. Then 


“there was a wave of armed rebel- 


lion, which the British succeeded in 
suppressing. They killed the rebels 
Or caught them, uncovered the arms 
caches, raided and neutralized the 
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A united 


uprising 
᾿ ied : 


Arabs demonstrating outside the great mosque in Jaffa in 1933 against Jewish 
immigration. Inset: Professor Yehoshua Porath, 


(Aliza Auerbach) 


“This is the first time that there has been a 
popular Palestinian action, covering all social 
strata and groups. True, the refugee camps 
are the vanguard. But the remote villagers 
and the urban population are also involved, 


active, One cannot say thatit is only this or | 
that group or class. Fhe whole population is.’ 
rebelling, and this is creating a comm 


tional experience.” 


Yehoshua Porath looks at more than’ half a 
century of Palestinian-Arab history during a 


talk to Benny Morris. 


rural centres. The British had clear, 
identifiable military targets,” says 
Porath, implicitly contrasting this 
with Israe!’s current experience. 

Porath adds that only a small pro- 
portion of the Palestinians took part 
in the 1948 war — “those living near 
Jewish centres or near and along the 
front lines.” It too wasn't a “com- 
mon national experience.” 

He notes that ft took the Arab 
Rebellion “years” to have political 
effects ~ “the [1939] White Paper, 
and so on. This time, the rebellion, 
because it is comprehensive and 
non-terroristic, has had almost in- 
stant political success.” 

‘The uprising’s successes, thus far, 
Porath identifies thus: “The Ameri- 
cans have woken up to the Pafestin- 
jan problem. And, amid large sec- 
tions of the Israeli public, there is 
now a feeling of urgency and of 
distress.” : 

Porath points out that in the late 
1930s, the British were the rulers. 
“So we had no moral responsibility 


for the collective punishments, the 
killings, the destruction of houses 
and villages, the mass arrests. [t 
wasn’t us. For us it was convenient 
that the British were doing. the dirty 
work.” . 

Ho, incidentally, alludes at this 

int to some Israelis’ desire to 
Pring in the Jordanians into the ter- 
ritories “to keep order. The argu- 
ment, and I have no doubt it is true, 
is that the Jordanians would know 
how to deal with the rioters.” 

(Pornth has no doubt that “a 
bloodbath” would bring the uprising 
to an end, quickly, “but Israelis" 
moral sensibilities and world image 
and public considerations prevent 
our using such methods.”) 

‘The other major achievement of 
the current uprising, according to 
Porath, is the vast increase of the 
political weight of the territories and 
their leaders in relation to the PLO 
and its component groups outside 
the country. “This is because the 
uprising has achieved far more in 


on na~ 


two months than decades of PLO 
terrorism outside and from outside 
the country, And this immense in- 
crease in the local leaders' imppr- 
tance is significant because they will 
want to he the decisive factor in 
determing the national movement's 
future," 

Porath says that it is the “traci- 
tional, more or less pro-Jordanian 
feadership - Othman Halak, Dr. 
Hussein Obeid ~ who were intcrest- 
ed in meeting visiting U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz. | am not so 
sure the leaders of the intifada are 
interested. Mayhe they feel that 
they can guin more hy refusing to 
mect Shultz."" 


PORATH dacsi't know or dacs" 
wish to name the leaders of the inui- 
fada, Beyond saying they head the 
Shabiba (the Fatah's youth organi- 
zation) and Lijan al Amal al Ishta- 
mn‘i, the committees of sacint ac- 
tion, (which are (he politien!youth 
wems of the rejectionist groups, in- 
cluding George ἢ ΝΜ εκ Paputiar 
Frome for the Liberation of Pates- 
ting, the Abu Musa Fitidb rebel or- 
ganization and Abmed Jibiil’s Papu- 
lur Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine-General Command). 'E 
don't keep up with daily events. 1 
used to listen to Arih radio stations, 
You could get a good idea... But [ 
don't any more. Anyway, these are 
underground groups, underground 
feaders."’ 

The uprising, feels Porath, has 
left the current Palestinian leader- 
ship - including PLO “representa- 
tives" such a5 Al-Fajr editor Hanna 
Siniora, Gaza fawyer Fayee Abu 
Rahme, and Bir Zeit professor Sari 
Nasseibeh — "in (he shade, They 
have had nothing to do with organiz- 
ing the uprising, they have litle 
or no influence over it, and the upris- 
ing’s leaders will not allow the tradi- 
tional leaders to benefit from it. ts- 
rael's leaders are still busy arguing if 
it is legitimate to negotiate with 
Hanna Siniora. But it will become 
fl pe that the [uprising’s cadres} 
will not accept him.” 

Taking the broad view of the 
peace process during the past de- 
cade or 50, Porath says that Israel 
had the choice of negotiating with 
Jordan or with Palestinian represen- 
tatives, meaning PLO representa- 
tives. “Labour Party leader Shimon 
Peres made progress last year -- the 
April agreement with Hussein ~ in 
Nogotiating with Jordan. That was 
an important opportunity lost. But 


-héze it was decided {by Prime Minis- 


ter Shamir] not to exptolt the 
opportunity. 

“Now what is left is the leaders 
with real power in the territories. 
And people like Siniora and Nussei- 
beh have no real ir except as 
representatives of the PLO. But the 
PLO has little or shall we say far less 
authority now in the territories. So 


, Siniora’s and Nusseibeh's stock 


have dropped commensurately.” 
No, Porath doesn't believe that 
the populatian in the territories will 


“turn its back on the PLO. They will 


stil keep the PLO as a symbol [of 
their national struggte and desire for 
self-determination}. But under the 
banner, the heading [of the 
“PLO”}, there will appear different 
elements, different messages.” 

Porath notes that so far, the upris- 
ing's leaders have “carefully ab- 
stained from defining thelr aims, 
their national goals." They have not 
spoken either of future coexistence 
with israel or the destruction of Isra- 
el. “But there is no doubt that the 
are drunk with victory; that the ‘Li- 
jan’ are extremists, as is the Jibril 
radio station in southern Syria-that 
broadcasts to the Palestinian dem- 
onstrators. I fear that we are in for 
an unpleasant surprise [when the 
uprising eventually announces it's 
aims]."*" 


Porath implies that these aims will 
be extreme. "But if they are ex- 
treme, the uprising will lose its ad- 
vantage because then Israelis will 
Tegard the event as a threat to Isra- 
els existence and rally around the 
slogan, ‘This is a life and death 
struggle.’ 1 wouldn't like to think 
about where this could lead us." 

Pofath also declines to speculate 

on the uprising's pertinacity. “It is 
difficult to predict how long it will or 
can last. Certainty, it has surprised 
most observers that it has lasted so 
tong. They thought it would peter 
out [long ago]. But they have suc- 
eceded through finding our wenk 
spots.” He refers to moral consider- 
ations and sensitivity about image 
and world opinion. 
AS TO ‘THE uprising’s regional re- 
percussions, Purath feels that the 
Palestinian restiveness hus caused 
unease beyond Iscuel’s borders. 
“There are hints that the Jordkanians 
tre Worried about the example. 
Their government: has problems, 
they're not exactly democratic. 
Most of Jordan's Palestinians brave 
been integrated inta the country's 
sovial-pulitical structure. 

“But they have a probleat in the 
Palestinian refugee camps, where 
there wre groups which have net 
heen integrated. "These groups can 
fearn from the example fof rebel- 
fiousness in the territories}. And 
there are kernels of radical eppusi- 
tion [to Hashemite rule, which can 
also be affected." 

Porath mentions in this cantext 
the disturbances three years ago at 
irbid University. 

Porath also speaks of Egypt, 
where disaffected groups could be 
influenced “and motivated by the 
example of the pepular uprising in 
the territories, The uprising σοι 
turn into 6 contagious myth." 

Porath, having (wo years ago pub- 
lished fa Search of Arab Unity, 
1930-1945, is currently engaged in a 
"non-Arab" scholarly pursuit -- a 
Hae ala of the poet and “Canaan- 
ite” ideologue Yonatan Ratosh. “I 
am interested in the problem of na- 
tional identity,” says Porath; in Ra- 
tosh's case, the possibility of an “‘al- 
ternative nationalism based an 
territary, culture and language rath- 
er than ethnic-religious criteria,” 
Ratosh was also an Important post, 
says Porath. 

Porath has spent a year and a half 
researching Ratosh. He predicts the 
writing will take him another year or 
50, It will be Porath's first venture 
into biography. He is busy “studying, 
the genre.” 

One hears a note of identification 
when Porath speaks of Ratosh’s 
“Canaanism.” He edd there were 
similar currents of thought during 
this century in Syria and Lebanon. 
He hopes, “if there is material,” to 
also write something about Leba- 
nese “Canaanite” (or alternative 
nationalist thinker) Sa'id Akel. 

We tum to Israel. 1 ask Porath 
whether he is optimistic about a pos- 
sible positive political outcome to 
the uprising. “The problem is that 
we have a government that is inca- 

bia of deciding on any line. The 

ikud people appenr unmoved by 
events, The Likud aad its supporters 
continues to delude itself that one 
can rule over the Arabs and that the 
Begin version of ‘autonomy’ is capa- 
ble of satisfying the Arabs" aspira- 
tions. They don't appear to have 
freed themselves of this illusion. 

“Perhaps external pressures will 
propel Israel towards a settlement. 
But this would be very bad. It would 
leave Israel with a feeling οἱ defeat. 
So far, the uprising seems to have 
made the doves more dovish und the 
hawks more hawkish. The [hawks] 
speak with fatalism ~ of decades or 
hundreds of years of Inevitable con- 
flict, a "100 years war’.” 


‘RAGE SEVEN. 


PERHAPS 11 is the intinmtians of mentality 
that perviefe the της of a hospital, or the 
doctor’ cthiead απ} to Ue Mannion 
desor Hippoctiic oath) Whatever the reason, 
people seem to leave thei prejudices 
haceds al the doo. and on rare ove 
even abandon them when they are finally re 
lensed. : 

Jeralen’’s Uiadassah-University Hospital 
on Mt. Scopus conmiands a magnificent view 
of the Judesn Desert and of neighhuuring 
Arab viltiges, some of which have been in- 
volved in the rioting of the past lwo months. 
But the hospital itself is an oasis, without a 
tangible hint of Arab-lewish anger or alien- 
ation, 

In the third-floor surgical ward, where ev- 
ery patient is presented wilh a vase of flowers 
on Sabbath eve, an 18-year-old soldier with a 
hernia lies in a bed next to a middle-aged Arab 
resident of the Old City suffering from a seri- 
ous tung disease. On the other side of the 
raomiis a diabetic from Kalkilya whose leg was 
saved from amputation by Hadassah doctors. 
Nearby is a Jewish widower living alone in the 
northern Neveh Yu'acov quarter, whose resi- 
dents have to live with fear when their Egged 
bus - ἃ regular datget of Arab stonethrowers - 
rs by Aruh v :s on the way to town, 

Hut despite this ingly explosive human 
mix, all is Urnquillity in the wards. ‘The Jews 
und the Arabs, some of whom have been 
hospitalized there for six weeks, says that 
there is “peace and avighbourliness” between 
them. The soldier, a Rehavia resident who 
says that if it weren't for his condition he 
might be serving in the territories, tikes the 
edad of the Arabs nonchalantly. The Kal- 

iya man, who works in (the local zu, says 
he'll “never forget the Jewish doctors ut Ha- 


AN OASIS 
OF PEACE 


Despite a seemingly explo- 
sive human mix, and the 
avents taking place around 
it, Hadassah hospital on 
Mount Scopus is a haven of 
tranquillity and good 
neighbourliness, writes 
Judy Siegel-Itzkovich. 
Photos by Joel Fishman 


dassah who saved me from being a cripple.” 

“It has been this way for 12 years, since the 
hospital reopened on Mt, Scopus," maintains 
hospital director Jacques Michel. The percent- 
age of Arabs treated al the hospital has re- 
mained quite steady at 15 per cent, says Prof. 
Michel. “But this varies by department, ac- 
cording to their nature. ἔπ the pediateic wards, 
Arabs camprise 30 to 50 per cent of paticats, 
while in obstetrics, they are about 2) per 
cent.” 

Since Mt. Scopus is officially designated a 
regional, community hospital, it is natural that 
its patients reflect the area in which it is locat- 
ed. In addilian, by special arrangements with 
the Judea and Samaria Civil Administration, 
Palestinians with medical problems that can't 
be freated in West Bank hospitals are sent to 
Hadassah for care, West Bank Arabs pay 
almest-nominal heulth insurance fees to the 
Civil Administration for treatment in local 
Arab hospitals, but if they are unable to cope 

with the illness, the administration itself funds 
theie hospitalization at Hadassah. 

Ia acklition, many Eladassah doctors make 
the rounds at outpatient clinics in Bethighem, 
Beit Jala and even Gaza so that local resi- 
ddiits cam vet expert: treatment, When the 
disturbances began, Caza doctors (old the Ha- 


(Top) Medical staff with Arab mother and baby. (Below) Israeli soldier and Arab patient in surgical ward, (Bottom) Young δον from Abu 


Ghosh being treated at Hadassah for the genetically-transmitted Familial Mediterranean Fever. 
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dassah physicians not to come -- not for politi- 
cal reasons but because it was dangerous to 
= δῃ itis 

6 fact that the hospital's patron is the 
Hadassah Women’s Zionist Organization 
doesn't seem to bother the Arab patients 
seeking treatment. Some of the Hadassah 
women who work hard in America to raise 
money for the organization's hospitals in Jeru- 
salem might be upset to hear of the nunibers 
of Arabs who are patients there; yet others 
may be proud and consider it a reflection of 
Jewish ethical values. ‘ 

There are also dozens of Arab female and 
male nurses on Mt. Scopns; three of the men 
are head norses. One Isracli Arab, Dr. Naja 
Husseini, is a senior, tenured physician in the 
orthopedics department, who supervises 
young Jewish doctors as well us Arab medical 
school graduates. There are also many Arabs 
= the maintenance staff who work alongside 
ews, - - 7 


PROF. MICHEL says that there were very 
few worker absentees resulting from the dis- 
turbanees in the West Bank and East Jerusa- 
lem, where dozens of Aral workers tive. “T 
wasn't surprised that the disturbances did not 
1 affeet us. People here are very, attached to 
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their place of work. There is a genuine team 
spirit.” An exception to tRe hospital’s immu- 
nity from outside trouble was an Arab woman 
who works in the operating room and had to 
sleep over at the hospital for three days be- 
rere she couldn't reach her West Bank vil- 

The sparkling-clean wards and corridors 
testify to the fact that the cleaning staff is at its 
full complement. All Hadassah staffers have 
ID cards saying they work for the hospital, . 
and in most cases this was enough to persuade 
soldiers to let them pass roadblocks. 

But one villager from near Hebron, who 
told this reporter that he has a college educ- 


. tion but “can find work only as a cleaning 


worker," ‘claimed he had to miss weeks of 
work. “I showed the soldiers my Hadassah 
ID, but they told me to beat it and go home.” 
Still,he says that relations between Arabs and 
Jewish staffers and patients are “excellent.” 
Even so, the Arab staffers interviewed pre- 
ferred not to face the cameras nor to have. 
their names mentioned, They are fearful that 
if Palestinian radicals learn that they have 
ignored orders about staying:away from work, 


. they ‘or their families could be harmed. 


"Prof. Shmuel Nissan, head of the depart- 
ment of surgery, speaks fluent Arabic that he 
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(Top) Prof. Godfrey, head of pediatrics, 


learned “not at Gymnasia Rehavia but in my 
work in hospital, in Afula and later in Hadas- 
sah.” He says he has known Arabs since he 
was “a boy of four during the 1929 riots,” and 
has learned how to talk to them and under- 
stand them. He testifies to having “very close 
personal relations with Arab doctors and pa- 
tients,” and that he is called “Abu Avi" 
(named, in the Arab style, for his son) rather 
than Prof. Nissan. 

But he is steely-cyed when talking of the 
Israel-Arab problem. “I have no illusions at 
all. The treatment we give to Arabs in this 
a ey will not bring peace. Perhaps Teddy 
Kollek learned his lesson from the past two 
months. But I never expected any gratitude or 
changes in ideology among Arabs we treat. 
The Arabs are as possessive about their soil as 
about their women, and any violation of their 
land is viewed as if their wives had been 
violnted. I could save an Arab's life and the 
next mioute his son could throw a rock at me 
and my family and kill me. 


- “WE WON'T turn them into Zionists. Our 


care has never moved cven one to embrace the 
political position of the naive among Peace 
‘Now activists. We help them because we are 
-lews -- and doctors.” ὁ 
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Hadassah, says the patient, his leg would have been amputated ~ 
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Prof. Nissan illustrates Arab determination 
by speaking to a fortyish Arab woman in the 
pediatric surgery ward corridor, whose son is 
being treated for the genetically transmitted 
Familial Mediterranean Fever. Asking where 
she is from, she starts with Abu Ghosh, but 
when he prods further she gives the name of 
the village of her birth, demolished after the 
Six Day War, whose lands are now part of 
Canada Park. Interspersed with her questions 
to the “doktor" about her son's condition, she 
volunteers that she is determined to return to 
her lands, as she was born there. 

Despite this attitude, Prof. Nissan declares 
forcefully that he treats all patients, whatever 
their nationality, religion or political vicws, 
exactly the same. A patient, he says, is a 
human being who must be treated to the best 
of our ability. 

His depurtment was “never told by the Ha- 
dassali management or by the Civil Adminis: 
tration to accept West Bank patients,” contin- 
ues Prof. Nissan. “It’s just the result of our 
feeling that we have to live together ond work 
together, and therefore we must serve them. 
We understand their language, their customs 
and the nuances, and we respect them.” 

The riots have had “no impact whatever” 
on the hospital, he’ continues. This may be 
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due, in part, to the fact that doctors and 
pharmacists in the West Bank have been al- 
lowed by the organizers of the disturbances to 
continue business as usual. Medicine is recog- 
nized widely as a neutral field. 

He takes us to the surgical wards, and intro- 
duces us to a 31-year-old Arab from Kalkilya 
who looks very emaciated and who is suffering 
from multiple fistula, an uleerous condition. 
The man, who works in Kfar Sava, is in ἃ 
luxurious private room, with an attached bath- 
room, because of the serious of his condition. 
Prof. Nissan says that he is being fed intrave- 
nously al great expense, The hospital bill is 
paid by the Civil Administration. 

The Kalkilya man, smiling a gap-toothed 
smile and using Prof. Nissan as his interpreter, 
says he is extremely grateful for the treatment. 
“Arabs and Jews here ate the same. I am 
treated very well,” he says enrnestly. His six 
brothers try to visit regularly, but were pre- 
vented by the disturbunces fram doing so. “y 
have never been (ὦ a Jewish hospital before, 
except a visit lo one near Tel Aviv once. | 
appreciate that U'm getting the best.” 

The Olt City mun with the liver discase was 
previously in that private room, but is better. 
His wife, ἃ mother of nine, is dressed very 
modestly in ἃ floor-length coat and searf and 
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quickly leaves Ure room to escape appen ing in 
ἃ photograph. eapkining tid it would Wn 
against her religion. She is alheawed to came 
a hours be- 
her children und 


ny time outside regular v 
cause of difficullie cay 
getling τὸ the hospital. 

The other Kalkilya nan, a neighbonr of the 
first. speaks openly abaut his condition. His 
leg was so infected as a result of his diahetes 
that doctors in a West Bank hospital told bin 
they would have to amputate up ty the knee, 
“PF wasn't ready to allow this.” he says ada- 
mantly. “ΤῺ our hospitals, they amputute with- 
out asking questions. | went to the Civil Ad- 
ministration and asked for a referral to ae 
Israeli hospital." On Mt. Scopus, doctors 
managed to save not only the Leg, but also the 
badly damaged toe. “TH never forget then... 
When [ return heme, PI tell everyone how 
well | was treated.” 


YET YOU WONDER what is really on their 
minds. Are they outspokenly thankful and 
willing to pose for pictures only hecause the 
rofessor and nurse are there. or because they 
ave genuinely changed their minds about 
Jews? 

In pediatric surgery, says Prof. Nissan, the 
mothers stay overnight on folding beds, [Te 
says there has never been a single ine ident of a 
Jewish ar Arab mother asking their child to be 
moved to another room to be with others of 
“their own kind.” In fuet, he says, the mothers 
regularly fake turns caring for cuch athers® 
children when one of them is eut of tie room. 
But this idyll, he adds sadly, is not likely to 
endure outside the hospital walls. 

He smiles encouragingly at a woinan from 
Wadi Joz who has two children. aged four and 
two, who suffer from a very serious liver prob- 
lem and may be candidates for transplants in a 
year or lwo. They must come to Hadassah 
every two weeks for treatment, and the young 
mother, who sleeps over with them once a 
fortnight, is “very grateful for the excelent 
treatment.” 5 

Prof. Shimon Godfrey, head of the pediat- 
ries department, is somewhat more optimistic 
than Prof. Nissun. The British-born, éippa- 
wearing physician says that Jewish doctors cun 
not do otherwise than treat 8}} patients equal- 
ly. But he believes that good treatment at 
Hadassah can lead to n change of outlook 
among Arab patients. 

He agrees thot the riots have produced no 
Jewish-Arab tension in the wards. “The only 
tension was between Jewish patients who 
wanted to watch Jordan TV, while the Arabs 
wanted to watch Arabic-language shows on 
Israel TV," he notes with a smilc. 

Arab and Jewish children are hospitalized 
mostly with the same things - respiratory 
problems in winter and gastro-intestinal infec- 
tions in summer — as well as a whole run of 
more serious disease. But Arabs, who tend to 
marry cousins, do pass on a whole variety of 
genetic disorders to their offspring. 

There is no problem between Jewish and 
Arab members of the department staff either. 
he says. The social worker is an Arab woman, 
and she counsels everyone. If Prof. Godfrey 
ever heard a staffer say that the department's 
limited resources should be spent on Jews, 
rather than on Arabs, “I would kick him out 
immediately. We are proud of our care for 
Arab patients. It says something about us; it is 
a result of our Jewishness.” 

But he was one of those who recommended 
to Hadassah Medical Organization director- 
general Prof. Shmuel Penchas that Hadassah 
should not (ransplant a heart from an Arab 
into a Jewish recipient. “Because of the politi- 
cal situation, we couldn't do this. An Arab 
doctor is the only one who can decide to do 
this, but not u Jew. But 1 have av problem 
about a Jew's heart raced Nba rae into an 
Arab,” he adds, even though Hadassah has 
decided agninst this as well. 

In the emergency room, a young Bethlehem 
doctor who is now training as an orthopedist, 
puts a cast on the foot of a teenage Jewish girl. 
He has been ut Hadassah for only a few 
months, after studying Hebrew at Uipun 
Akiva and medicine in Spain. His Hebrew is 
not yet as good as his Spanish. but he nunages 
well, 

“TF view all Jews us people, just like us,” he 
says, preferring like the cleuning wan frum the 
village near Hebron net to he pl Lographed. 
SH hurt to see Jewish soldiers beating Arabs 
cruelly on TV. But I'm sure that if hurt many 
Jews tv watch the sare scene.” [5] 
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“THIS IS the kind of book,” says 
Prof. Paul Menees-Flohr, “that you 
sort af hope ἢ be timely. But 
unfortunately, for anguished Zion- 
ists - and [assume that means a 
goud many of ws today -- this back is 
all too relevant at this moment.” 
The Bunk is A Land af Tivo Pev- 
ples: Martin Auber on Jows and Ar- 
vhs, edited by Mendes-Flohr from 
the essays, speeches and letters of 
the great modern Jewish philoso- 
pher. Its appearance was pertinent 
when Oxford University Press 
brought out the English edition a 
few years back, because the misad- 
venture of Lebanon had engendered 
a considerable ¢ al assessment of 
Israel's morul character. Now within 
the past few days the book had ap- 
peared in Hebrew, and amid the 
-suurching aver the ter- 
Tilocies, Buber on Arabs and Jews is 
in all te timely. 
sly, Such things aren't 
planned.” says: Mendes Itoh, to, 
An adsociate professor of Madea 
Jewish Thouht atthe Hebrew Uni- 
versity and a distinguished: Buber 
sehoku, “But ] seppose it's just as 
well, he adds with an) untiayy 
smile, “Many peaple whe ardin 
are pleased te push the Arab-Jewish 
question out of their minus are be- 


ing forced to think about the prob- 

Jen). Buber, who was one Zionist 

who grappled with the question all 
e, 


of his life, has a tot to contribute in 
this regard.” 

Buber died in Jerusalem in 1965 
and is of course primarily remem- 
bered as ati Interpreter of Judaism, 
rather than as a political thinker. 
‘Yet as Meniles-Flohr igatey out in 
his intwaduciion to A Lard of Two 
Peopies,: Baber was “profoundly 
distreneg”: that his politica) con- 
cerns were‘often minimized or ig- 
nored by. liis readers. 

«There Werte reasons for these re- 
sponses. Om the one hand, Buber 
had ibe bad habit of perpetually tell- 
ing everyoxe whal they didn't want 
to hear, nately that Zionism had to 
face up td the existence of the Land 
of Issacl's ‘Arab aa dao On the 
other hand, he tendered suggestions 
for dealing with the problem that 
were easy to dismiss as naive and 
unrealistic. ἡ 

Despite this, Buber's voice con- 
linues i many ways to resound as 
the conscfence of the Zionist move- 
ment, Wheis Israelis and their sup- 
iy agonize today aver the Jew- 

hh state's ‘toss of ideals” or “loss of 
fits soul," they are expressing an- 
gulsh over the very morality that 

uber's thinking embodied. 

Indeed, for anyone who harbuurs 

a desire, however remote or roman- 
tic the notion may appear, to see the 
“Zion” pul back into Zionism, this 
collection of Martin Buber's politi- 
eal writings will be nothing, shart of 
exhilarating. 


THE BOOK begins with a letter 
written in 1918 to Stefan Zweig ad- 
vocating — even at the risk of “tragic 
disappointment" = the “extraordi- 
nary venture” of Zionism over the 
“inner decay" of the Diaspora. The 
subsequent selections offer com- 


{Rita Alon) 


Martin Buber’s voice continues in many 
ways to resound as the conscience of the 
Zionist movement. When Israelis and their 
supporters agonize today over the Jewish 


state’s “loss of ideals” 


or “loss of its soul,” 


they are expressing anguish over the very 
morality that Buber’s thinking embodied. - 


Matt Nasvisky talks to Profassor Paul 
Mendes-Fiahr, editor of a new book of 
writings by Buber on Jews and Arabs. 


mentary on virtually every major 
event in Zionist and Israeli history. 

. They include exchanges with leaders 
and laymen, with young people and 
world leaders (among other notable 
polemics is Buber's famous argu- 
ment with Gandhi). Throughout, 
Buber's views are revealed as inci- 
sive and occasionally starting -- star- 
thing because expression of such hu- 
mane. Jewish values seem to figure 
so tarely in political Zionist 
discourse. 

“From as fur back as the time of 
the Balfour Declaration," Mendes: 
Ftohr Hs » “on through to the end 
of his tite. Martin Buber was ear- 
nestly reminding his fellow Zionists 
of the moral dimensions of Zionism 
~ specifically ia terms af the Arab 
problem. Buber certainty wasn't 
unique in this. Zev Jabotinsky, for 
example, was extremely sensitive to 
the Arab problem. But Jabatinsky 
eventually developed one approach, 
while Buber's ‘was radically 
different. . 

“Buber essentially saw the entire 
Zionist enterprise as a tes! of Jewish 
humanism and morality,” the pro- 
fessor continues. “He shared in that 
tradition of the German liberal in- 
tellectual’s suspicion of nationalism. 
He knew all too well of the evils that 


nationalism can breed. This was why 
he stressed the importance of the 
namie of the Jewish natianalist 
movement. Zionism to Buber 
meant just thal - the aspiration to 
Zion, as a symbol of universal jus- 
tice and harmony. He was grieved to 
think that Jewish liberation might 
oad at the expense of another 
6." 
εἰ Buber was a card-carrying Zi- 
onist, a delegate to its conyentions, 
an editor of its publications and a 
withering critic of anti-Ziontgts, 
“Absolutely,” MendesFlohr 
agrees. "te was an enthusiastic sup- 


porter of the return of the Jews to ὦ 
. their fand, But he never forgot that 


~ 88 the title of the book hus it - two 
peoples exist in that land. For this 
renson, he maintained some posi- 
tions that were extremely unpopular 
with his ‘fellow Zionists." 


SOME OF those positions ~ like not 
insisting on a Jewlsh majority in Pal- 
estine -- stagger the imagination to- 
day. But as Mendes-Flohr explains 
it; such an idea’ was grounded in 
what Buber insisted was the utter 
realism dictating his moral stence. 
“The prevailing Zionist view,” he 
says, “had long becn to seltle as 
many Jews as possible in the Land of 


Israel. Only by creating facts on the 
ground, and by eventually establish- 
ing a Jewish majority, would the 
Jews be able to assert sovereignty 
here and neutralize Arab claims. 

“Buber, however, violently dis- 
agreed with this approach. Instead 
of aiming to settle as many Jews as 
possible, he argued for settling only 
as many Jews as necessary. That's 
because he believed that with two 
peoples in the land, sovereignty had 
to be shared on a parity basis. So he 
wanted as many Jews here as would 
be necessary te allow Jewish nation- 
al fife to flourish -- but not so many 
that a majority rule would be artifi- 
cially imposed at the expense of 
others. 

“Buber argued further that this 
was the only morally realistic ap- 
prowch to the problem of two na- 
tional groups residing in one territa- 
ry. Mass immigration would only 
wlert the Arabs tothe threat of being 
displaced, which woul then lead to 
resitanee, bloodshed and suffering 
on both sides, 

ἍΜ matter ifthe Acibs had 
been in Palestine for hundreds of 
years or for just it few generations. 
Vhey were there, they were human 
facts, and they had to be accommo: 
dated. In fact, Buber reasoned, the 
Jews were the interlapers, the new- 
comers, and as such it was incum- 
bent on them to establish and carn 
the trust of the Arabs, 

“To other words," Mendes-Flohr 
continues, “Buber saw the Zionist 
problem as one of pursuing national 
gouls while avoiding the dangers of 
nationalism - that sacra egoismu 
that allows conflict, domination, 
usurpation. If such things as theft 
and killing und domination ore hate- 
Ξ ful tu us in vur personal morality, 

how can we sanction them on a na- 
# tional level? People in fact do accept 
“ these things on a nationul level, in 
3 the name of the so-called greater 

good. 

“Buber insisted that Zionism not 
be guilty of such hypocrisy. This was 
precisely the message that our 
prophets were forever levelling at 
our kings. And to ignore their moral 
message, Buber said, was to ignore 
the essence of Jewish civilization." 

Meaning that the Zionists ran the 
danger of gaining the world and los- 
ing their souls? : 

“Yes,” nods Mendes-Flohr."He 
was rejecting the tragic principle. of 
realpolitik, whith says that morality 
is irrelevant. Bul again, while Buber 
may have been talking meta-poli- 
tics, he was not tatking metaphysics. 
He was concerned about the prob- 
lems arising out of what he saw as 
the reality of the situation. So he 
acknowledged that the assertion of 
Jewish national rights would have to 
entail encroaching on Arab ‘rights, 
But what he insisted on was keeping 
that encroachment to a minimum. 

“The way he expressed it’ was - 
We must not sin more than is neces: 
sary. 1 think that's an awfully good 
way of putting it. It's something that 
88 a nation we're wrestling with right 
ἴον, - or at feast perhaps ought to 


FROM HIS earliest days in the Zi- 
Onist movemerit, Buber argued for a 
binational state featuring propor- 
tionate power-sharing between Ar- 
abs and Jews. Did Mendes-Flohr be- 
lieve that Buber would maintain 
that position in 1988? 

“Look,” he replies, “it's easy to 
mistead Buber. In his pofitical writ- 
ing he was always clear and precise, 
and the translations we've provided 
for this collection of his writings is 
fresh, modern-Hebrew, But to read 
his essays just for their eloquent 
voice of moral condemnation, or to 
think that he was offering some no- 
ble but impractical solution to the 
Jewish-Arab problem, would be a 


superficial or incomplete reading. 

“We have to remember that in the 
meta-political sense, Buber was 
speaking heuristically. That is, he 
ΜΆ Ἢ presenting an intractable 
proposition - or any definite solu- 
tion at all, for that matter. What he 
was trying to do was to illuminate 
the situation and to show a direction 
~ in German, a Richtung -- which 
was morally imperative for us to fol- 
low. His advocacy of binationalism 
was to point us in a direction, to 
alert us to fhe very practical neces- 
sity of coming to terms with the 
Arabs. 

“For the same reason," Mendes- 
Flohr goes on, “Buber did not fa- 
your the partition plan of 1947. 
Pushing Arabs and Jews apart, he 
reasoned, would only exacerbate 
the conflict and lead to endless war 
as cach side tried to regain what 
partition had taken away. 

“Rather, he said, the two peoples 
had to learn to live together, And he 
reasoned that mutual interests 
would overlap to the point where 
cooperation would he pussible." 

The Jewish state nevertheless 
came into being. How did this pecu- 
liar life-long Zionist who eschewed 
unilateral Jewish sovereignty re- 
spond to the fact of statehood? 

Mendes-Flohr sntiles. “Well, Bu- 
ber accepted it, because you make 
political decisions from the context 
within which you find yourself. 
Which means that Buber continued 
to advocate the pursuit of peace and 
justice. And if Jews and Arabs from 
this point on were not going to share 
power, they could at least cooperate 
in terms of economic and political 
confederation, 

“That meant that Isracl and any 
state or entity in which the Palestin- 
ians found themselves should do 
their best to aid each other. In prac- 
tical terms, for example, f think Bu- 
ber favoured giving Arabs access to 
Haifa port, things like that. In the 
larger sense, he advocated coopera- 
tion as opposed to one side attempt- 
ing to dominate the other. [n short, 
he tried to be realistic while remain- 
ing within the boundaries estab- 
tished by his moral concerns, rather 
than vice-versa." 

And now, after 40 years of state- 
hood and 20 years of rule over the 
territories, how would Martin Bu- 
ber assess the Zionist enterprise? 

. _Mendes-Flobr has no hesitation in 
poli Hy Sai no question he 
would be enraged by the national 
hubris, particularly as manifested by 
Gush Emunim. He always main- 
tained that those who identify them- 
selves with ‘God's will’ are danger- 
ous, because those are the very 
Pople Who fail to recognize that 

is transcending and that our 
knowledge of God is incomplete and 
imprecise. Thus any dogmatic view 
of God's will is by definition irreli- 
gious, if not idolatrous. 

“That's why, in his well-known J- 
and-Thou philosophy, Buber stress- 
es dialogue. He sald that we must be 
forever listening, forever checking 
anew our relations -- with God and 
with other people. To achieve this, 
he sald, we need humility, We must 
humble ourselves before the next 
Moment, before the given array of 
events. Buber would recognize 
Gush Emunim and the ‘nationalist 
camp’ are anything but humble - 
and utterly un-dialogic.: 

“And since Buber found fault 
with every Israeli leader of his time, 
there's every reason to aysume he 
would do so today,;"” Mendes-Flohr 
concludes. “Look at our leaders, 
Jook at the policies they're pursuing. 
Do you see anything that suggests 
humility? Anything that suggests di- 
alogue? Anything that suggests coo~ 
cern for the dignity and well-being 
of Arabs? There's little doubt as to 
what Martin Buber would say.” Ὁ 
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SURELY NO ONE expecls is seri- 
ous consumer column on Purim 
weekend, Masquerading as a sports 
and entertainment writer, (shall fo- 
cus on games people play. 

ff you have the inclination, the, 


money and the space, you can have 
a billiard table in your home ~ even 
one which doubles as a dining table, 

“Billiards” is the general term used 
here for all games played with shiny 
balls on a green felt table-top, The 
popular British version, called 
snooker, is a slow, deliberate game. 
The American pool is faster and 
brasher - and is said to be gaining in 
popularity with Israelis, whose char- 
acter it may suit better. Billiards 
itself is actually a different game. 
played with only three balls and no 
pockets. South Americans play yet 
another version, called carambola. 

The commercial company which 
is doing the most here fo promote all 
these games is appropriately called 
The Green Table (Uashuthan 
Hayarok), Ws headquarters is up- 
nat beautiful old house on Tel 
Aviv's Rehov Ahad Ha'am, where 
the huge, high-ceilinged rooms can 
easily display several billiard tables 
and all the accompanying parapher- 
nalia. It sells directly to retail cus- 
tomers as well as to clubs, sports 
shops, the Shekem chain, and the 
Shalom Stores. 

The smallest billiard tables avail- 
able for home use have a play- 
ing arca of 135 x 67 centimetres, 
und come with folding fegs. But 
whatever size table-top you have, 
you must calculate an additional 
1.25 metres on all four sides to allow 
sufficient space for the players to 
maneuver themselves and their 
cies, 

The smallest table costs NIS 400. 
from The Green Table and its retail 
outlets. Successively larger models, 
also with folding legs, measure 
150x75 cm. and 180x90 cm., at NIS 
550 and NIS 710 respectively, These 
small home tables come equipped 
with two cues, 17 balls, the triangle 
in which to arrange them, a score- 
keeping counter and the chalk for 
the tips of the cues. 

Although these tables have fold- 
ing legs, they ate not exactly porta- 
ble. The lightest of them weighs 20 
kilos, The Green Table will deliver 
via Egged for about NIS 20. 

While these relatively inexpensive 
modefs may satisfy rank amateurs 
and children, more experienced 
players will turn up their noses at 
them. They have wood platters un- 
der the green felt, whereas a self- 
fespecting traditional billiard table 
has Italian slate under the covering. 
Why? “To get the straightest possi- 
bie surface for the sake of the 
game,” explains Ya'akov (Yaki) 
Matlin, general manager of The 
Green Table. 


᾿ TRADITIONAL TABLES with 


Slate tops and heavy, carved legs are 
available too, as imports or from 
local construction, but this catapults 
the consumer into the NIS 2,750 to 
“the sky's the limit" price range. 
Green Table offers nearly a dozen 
models. ‘These begin at a minimum 
size of 180x90 cm. playing area. In 
Istael, says Matlin, regulation tables 
for competitive play are 280x160 
em. The tables for snvoker and pool 
vary slightly in terms of the size of 
the pockets and the type of ribber 
edging. 

Most home-table owners -- and 
Matlin estimates there are already 
about 1,000 in the country -- have a 
basement playroom or other sepa- 
tate room for the hobby. No, one 
feedn't worry about an ordinary 
household floor collapsing under 


_ the weight of a billiard table, Matlin 


assures me, as the six fat legs distrib- 


‘ute the load. 


There are even models, in the NIS 
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3,000-NIS 4,000 range, which with 
the addition of one or more leaves 
can double as dining tables. Even if 
the billiard table will normally stand 
in the recreation room, some people 
like the dining table conversion op- 
tion, says Matlin, “in case we want 
to use il for a party or for Seder 
night.” 

The last word in billiard tables 
available here from Green Table is 
the model “King VI" from Enbild 
Snooker in England. In regulation 
competition size with carved ma- 
hogany legs, it will cost the buyer 
around NIS 8,000. 

And that, of course, is without the 
accessories, starting with the special 
overhead fluorescent light at NIS 
450, essential for all serious play- 
ers, to avoid shadows on the bulls. 
The cues start at about NIS 30, but 
can go up to NIS 1,500 for hand- 
made models with optimil fexibili- 
ty. Carrying cases for cues start at 
NIS 18; hanging racks for them at 
NIS 80, A set of 10 balls - the 
minimum for snooker -- of the world- 
famous Belgian Aramith brand, 
runs to NIS 240, 

The Green Table is planning to 
open a branch soun in the Hutfa Bay 
area, Meanwhile, it can be contact- 
ed only at its Tel Aviv headquarters, 
03-294258. 


THERE ARG already competitors 
in the field. One of the most visible 
ig a shop at 170 Rehov Ben-Yehuda 
in Tel Aviv called Tzeva Hakesef, 
the Hebrew translation of The Cal- 


our of Maney, the Paul! Newman 
film about pool which gave a big 
boost to the sport worldwide. 

This firm's tables, the proprietor, 
Shabtai Keren, told me, are largely 
“blue and white," since while the 
components are mainly imported, 
they are assembled here, 

The tables, which start at NIS 
1,500 and go up to around NIS 7,000, 
all have solid legs. Some have tops 
of slate, others of wood, and some 
can doubie as dining tables. 

Amos the many items sold at 

Treva Hakesef (tel.03/232194) are 
video cassettes of snooker instruc- 
tion by British champions. 
TWO OF MY Post colleagues who 
play pool at ἃ local centre tell me the 
going rate in Tel Aviv is NIS 20 an 
hour. Some women also frequent 
the clubs, which have a minimum 
entrance-age but no other restric- 
tions. At the commercial centres, 
fast-growing in numbers, one can 
choose tu play snouker, pool or bil- 
liards. 

The recently-organized Israel Bil- 
liards Association, headed by Yitz- 
hak Yavin, will be offering courses 
of instruction in the various green- 
table games, with an eye to prepar- 
ing Israelis for international tourna- 
ments. Some courses will be 
combined with tours to England, 
where snodker is snid to occupy 
more television hours today than 
any other sport except cricket. De- 
tails of forthcoming courses can be 
obtained from The Green Table as 
listed above. 


IF YOUR LNPERTAINMENT 
tastes dre More passive, and run to 
dining out, movie-puing, hotel hop- 
Ping and Shupping, if may interest 
you te know that the discount-cou- 
pon scheme called “Entertainment 
Israel” has heen Γ <bunder new 
ownership, The origisal scheme cis- 
sulved in the middle of last year. 
leaving customers holding unused 
coupons of questionable validity. 
‘The new owner of A.B. Enter- 
tainment Israel is a local direct-miil 
company called A.B. Dita, 4 sub- 
sidiary of an American company of 
the same name. The Entertainment 
division itself is a franchise of Enter- 
tainment Public Ws uf the U.S. 
The general maniger of Enter- 
tainment Israel, Mel Borenstem, a 
former Tadiran executive, promises 
that changes have been made in the 
discount scheme to make it more 
suituble for the fsraeli market, For 
one thing, the customer has a choice 
between ἃ countrywide book and 
membership card. with S400 cou. 
pons, for a price of NIS 114, ora 
regional membership: for ΝΙΝ 16. 
The national membership even of 
fers some hotel discounts in the UK, 
Canada and the U.S. 
‘Theoretically, ifone were to take 
ndvantage of every offer in the NIS 
{{4 book, say the promoters, onc 
could effect a saving of $5,044), They 
base this on an average $10 saving 


Me 


per coupon, because some are valid . 


at luxury hotels abroad. 

Of course, the average saving on a 
going-out experience in Israel will 
be much fess than that. Further- 
more, the hotel coupons - locally or 
overscas - are the trickiest of all. 

Most are based ona “space ayail- 
able" limitation, which means they 
are useful primarily off-season. The 
hotel has the right to reject an En- 
tertuinment discount applicant if it 
anticipates full occupancy on the 
dates requested, nat simply if it is 
already fully booked. One needs to 
read the fine print carefully. 


AC restaurants, the new Enter- 
tainment coupons generally offer a 
flat discount rate of 25 or 50 per 
cent, often for up to four persons, 
but up to a price limit, which is 
stated in doflar terms but calculated 
in shekels at the day's official ex- 
change rate. This flat discount is 
said to be Jess confusing than sys- 
tems which offer “two meals for the 
price of one.” Many restaurants of- 
fer a “return visit" discount, but of 
only 10 or 15 per cent. 

Ὁ inspire confidence in Enter- 
tainment Israel reborn, the new 
owners are offering your money 
back on any part of an NIS 114 
booklet not used within six months. 
(To take advantage of this, you will 
have to save 8}} the relevant receipts 
during that period.) 

My 17-year-old daughter sagely 
asked whether a man might not be 
embarrassed to use a discount cou- 
pon to pay for a dinner date. Enter- 
tainment has thought of that tao. 
For the benefit of expense-account 
executives us well as courting cou- 
ples, the fancier restaurants are dis- 
counted by means of code numbers 
an the back of the membership card. 
tu be handed discreetly to the waiter 
as is customary with a credit card. 

One problem with ordering an 
Entertainment national or regional 
book by mall er phone (from Enter- 
tainment Israel Ltd., 4 Bezatel 
St., Ramat Gan, tel, 03-7521114) is 
that at present you cannot see what 
the scheme offers before deciding 
whethor if suits you. 

The nativnal Entertainment cou- 
pon book is printed in Hebrew and 
English, the regional one in Hebrew 
only. Eating places which are rab- 
binically certified as kosher are indi- 
cated as such, The proportion of 
kosher restaurants is highest in Jeru- 
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salem, as expected. Countrywide, 
only about 20 per cent have Ausdrut 
Supervision. 


ANOTHER MONEY-SAVING 
scheme far dining out is “Meal for 
Two" (se με B'shinayinn), which ὧν 
fers separate pragranimes for “repu- 
lar" and “kosher diners. Both are 
national coupon booklets costing 
NES 48, and the “regulir” version 
lists some 120 caling places, plus 
ahout 30 other types of businesses. 

An updated and expanded ver- 
sion of the kosher Meal for ‘Two is 
expected out sometime this imnonth, 
τι will stipulate canventional “rib- 
binieal supervision or “glatt ko- 
sher" for each entry. 

Meal for Two, as its name im- 
plies, continues to work on the sys- 
tem of two meals for the price of 
one, with the diners paying for the 
more expensive of the (wo meals 
plus the beverages. ‘There are alse 
arrangements for a percentage dis- 
court on rede visits. 

Details on ordering the booklets 
are available frou the onain office at 
5 Har Nevo St, Tel Aviv 02747, tel. 
003-5462.423, ‘Toward summer, Meal 
r Two will be offering its trivel- 
abroad booklets for Israelis, anda 
new one for tourists to Israel. 


IF DINING OUT is too rich for 
your blood, you might be interested 
in playing a different sort of game 
called Mahzer Ha'dam (Blood Cir- 
culation). In this educational bowrd 
game played on a picture of the 
human body, each player represents 
a blood cell, and the object is to piss 
through all the various organs. The 
game teaches the route of the bloud 
to and from the heart. ft was de- 
signed with the advice of a cardiolo- 
gist, and has been used mainly by 
6th grade science teachers. 

The game, in Hebrew only, is 
available by mail for NIS 6 fram The 
Education Gallery, 49 Sderot Ben- 
Gurion, Tel Aviv 64589, tel. 03- 
231401. Another of its new offers, at 
the sume price, is an assemble-it- 
yourself card game based on the ear- 
ly stamp issues of the new-born 
Stave of Israc] 40 years ago. 


IF YOU PREFER dining out at a 
campsite rather than 8 restaurant, 
you may be interested in a new Is- 
raeli invention - a camping-gas 
cooker which works even in windy 
conditions. Called Gazel, it is made 
by Moshav Yesud Hama’ala, and 
sells for NIS 98 at sporting goods 
stores and departments, plus about 
NIS 2 for an internationally stan- 
dard canister of butane gas. There is 
a special container for heating tin 
cans. The product is already enjoy- 
ing wide export interest. 


FOR A CAMPFIRE flavour in- 
doors, the Falcon meat-shop chain 
has begun importing and marketing 
actever gudget from Mexico, which 
resembles a cross between ἃ won- 
der-pot and a barbecue grill. The 
Με Asador Fogati, locally called 
a “turbo grill," goes right over a 
kitchen gas flame, and has sume- 
thing culled a magic dise which 
whitls round as a physical rea 
to heat. The result is a charceal- 
broiled effect. 

In my experiments with it, hower- 
er, 1 found that one cannot cook 
very much meat at once; the pieces 
near the centre get grilled very nice~ 
Jy, while those toward the edges du 
tat. 

Atonly NIS 25, however, it could 
be useful, especially for people 
who do net have an oven wilh a 
broiler. The instructions for the 
Multi Asador Fogati are in Spanish 
only, but there are explanatory illus- 
\rations. Q 
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THE WAY THE OUTSIDE world 
views the Isr: 
best exemplifical by an experience | 
had in Geneva in 1964, when I sutfor 
an oral examination in international 
economics and was asked a theore- 
Hew) question about the balance of 
payments. After giving my answer, 
twa bewildered professors looked up 
at me ind asked: “And on what 
planet does that happen?" “In 
[sruel,"T replied. Upon which ene of 
the professor commented: "Would 
you please stick to the real world.” 

What this book, which includes 
articles by some of Israel's finest 

nomists, proves is that the reason 
the Israeli coonomy finds itself in 
such a mess is that in the real world 
reality eventually catches up with 
every country - including {srael, 

‘There are nu inexplicable phe- 
nomena and ne miracles in econo: 
mics. Israel's twin problems of influ: 
tion and a chronic import surplus 
have explanations, as does the fret 
that in certain periods its ecanony 
has, nevertheless, grown by leaps 
and booms, while in others i has 
fot. The various economists might 
differ. on the emphasis they place on 
various factors, but none of them can 
claim any revolutionary discoveries, 
fet alone miracle cures. 

‘The studies included in this book 
are all bused on empirical research 
with an historical perspective. Some 
of them go back to the Jewish eco- 
nomy in Mandatory times, while 
others start in the 60s or 70s, Each 
deals with a different aspect of the 
economy, including growth, econo- 
Mic structure, government revenuc 
and expenditure, the balance of pay- 
ments and inflation. Though the lay 
reader might be put off by the many 
tables and graphs and the uccasional 
mathematical equation, each article 
ends with a conclusion written in 
plain English which can be compre- 
hended by non-economists. 

The conclusions are frequently 
rather guarded and equivocal. For 
example, the main conclusion of 
Ben-Porat's article “The Entwined 
Growth of Population and Product 
1922-82" is: “Each (of the three 
taige waves of immigration) pro- 
vided a push to economic growth 


‘aeli ccanany is perhaps 
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THE ISRAELL ECONOMY edited 
hy Yoram Ben-Porat. Cambridge 
Mass, Harvard University Press. 416 
pp. $45. 


Susan Hattis Rolef 


that affected the economy for many 
years... The evidence strongly sup- 
ports the notion that the economic 
stugnation of the present decade had 
a demographic component.” Ruth 
Klinov concludes in her article 
“Changes in the Industrial Struc- 
ture": “There is evidence that the 
government has operated as an 
absorber of excess labour, but this is 
debatable: how can one prave that 
the expansion of public-sector em- 
ployment was supply ~ rather than 
demand - induced? The public sec- 
tor may have expanded its services 
for reasons unconnected with the 
increasing availability of the 
appropriate labour force. My 
simulations do not prove the con- 
trary." 
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Some of the conclusions are banal, 
like that of Eitan Berglas, who states 
al the end of his article on “Defence 
and Economy”: “So far, it can be 
said that the government has still not 
found an economic policy that would 
reconcile a large defence expendi- 
ture, price stability and manage able 
import surplus." 

Another example is that of Nadav 
Halevi, who states in “Perspectives 
on the Balance of Payments": 
“Israel's failure to prevent increases 
in the import surplus in recent years 
and the concomitant growth of fore- 
ign indebtedness and increased re- 
liance on short-term obligations 
have brought it to a precarious posi- 
tion.” You don't say. But perhaps 
the most banal conclusion ends 
Yaacov Metzer’s article, The Slow- 
down of Economic Growth: A Pas- 
sing Phase or the End of the Big 
Spurt?": "Whether the past decade 
brought an end to the big spurt ortoa 
big spurt remains to be seen.” The 
banality of the conclusion does not, 
however, reduce the value of these 


studies in empirical terms. 

Some of the authors have come u 
with more substantial and explicit 
conclusions. For example Ephraim 
Kleiman, in “indexation in the 
Labour Market": “Paradoxically, 
the exploitation of the indexation 
system as α tool of wage policy may 
have had a destabilizing effect on the 
economy... This persistent attempt 
τὸ erode incomes through 
government-induced inflation may 
well be a major factor in the persist- 
ence of {sraeli inflation.” Nissan 
Liviatan and Sylvia Piterman con- 
clude in their study an “Accelerating 
Inflation and the Balance of Pay- 
ments Crisis 1973-84" that “One 
simple fessun provided by our analy- 
sis is that acceleration of inflation 
can be avoided if the cyclical balance 
of paynients crises are smooth. This 
task requires the implementation of 
a countercyclival policy aimed at the 
balance of payments, but without 
reliance on cost-push clements.” 


"TELE MOST PROFOUND observa- 
tions are made by Michael Bruno, in 
urticles written before he became 
governor of the Bank of Israel. In 
“External Shocks and Domestic Re- 
sponse: Microeconomic Perform- 
ance 1965-82" Bruno states: ‘In re- 
trospect 1977 was a crucial cross- 
roads. During the years before the 
next oil shock, the economy could 
have corrected its structural mis- 
takes...Instead, the change of gov- 
ernment brought only one institu- 
tional economic change, which 
proved disastrous. The opening up 
of the economy to short-term exter- 
nal capital flows...without any 
accompanying fiscal or liberalization 
measures, locked the economy intoa 
new inflation-cum-low-growth pat- 
tern that seems unbreakable except 
by another major institutional re- 
form." 

In another article written in col- 
laboration with Stanley Fischer in 
1983-84 and entitled “The Inflation- 
ary Process: Shocks and Accom- 
modation,” the two economists con- 
clude with a section entitled “Policy 
issues" which, inter alia, states: 

“All proposals for a stabilizing 
programme begin with a cut in the 


budget deficit...Jt is also generally 
agreed that the long-run monetary 
policy should play a stronger role in 
the economy... The difficult issues of 
a Stabilization programme arise in 
discussion of the harshness of mea- 
sures that should accompany the 
initial budget cuts, in the attempt to 
minimize the unemployment costs of 
the transition to a low inflation 
equilibrium. One approach that has 
received support is to attempt to 
move almost immediately to a zero- 
or low-inflation equilibrium by 
agrecing with the Histadrut to freeze 
nominal wages, by fixing the ex- 
change rate, and by attempting to 
control prices. The difficulty with 
this approuch is thal the programme 
would have to start with a real de- 
valuation and changes in relative 
prices of goods; these moves would 
certainly make it difficult to control 
the absolute level of prices or could 
lead to damaging relative price dis- 
tortions and greater unemployment. 
Another difficulty is that eventually 
readjustments of prices and the ex- 
change rate will almost certuinly be 
necessary, and that these readjust- 
ments could reignite inflation. 

“An alternative approach would 
first implement budget cuts and wait 
for unemployment to emerge before 
trying to reduce the inflation rate 
through a coordinated package of 
measures. This approach tries to 
solve the real problem (the balance 
of payments and budget deficits) 
first, and the nominal one (the rate 
of inflation and the sensitivity of the 
price level to shocks hitting the eco- 
nomy) later. Its danger is that the 
large unemployment costs incurred 
at the beginning would lead to the 
abandonment of the second- 
stage..." It was the first approach 
which was finally adopted, more or 
less, by the policy makers. 

Bruno is, in fact, the only contri- 
butor to take the politica! framework 
into account. In the last resort, it is 
oy against the background of a 
political approach that relevant eco- 
nomic policy proposals can be made. 

There is no doubt that this new 
book will become a standard text in 
courses on the Israeli economy here 
and abroad. a 


INTERMARRIAGE between Jews 
and Christians is constantly discus- 
sed in America and other Western 
countries, but mainly by rabbis and 
Jewish organizations and their lead- 
ers, Whose business requires this. Of 
course, they all speak out against 
intermarriage - but in the clear 
awareness that they can do almost 
nothing to prevent it. Once they had 

* indirect assistance from American 
Christendom, which also apposed it, 
but today the great majority of se- 
cularized Americans offer no objec- 
tion to intermarriage. 


eit children. Are they 
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ac¢ before or afler 
the disagree- 
nd and often cla- 
apes entered the con- 
troversy hy 7Π|835 of the proposed 
legisintion Mealled “Who is a 
Conservative and 


airriage, one: 
intermarried: 
among them 


Whig want nothing to do 
with Judaism ¢ethe Jewish commun- 
ity are well satisfied to stay away 
from these discussions. However, 

.Egon Muyer's Love & Tradition 
makes it clear that probably a major- 
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A hazy commitment 


LOVE & TRADITION: Marriage 
between Jews and Christlans by 
Egon Mayer. New York, Schocken 
Books. 311 pp. Paperback, $8.95. 


Lloyd P. Gartner 


ity of the intermarried retain some 
connection with Jewish life. Most of 
the Jewish partners regard their Jew- 
ish background as a matter of some 
personal significance, and hold to a 
usually hazy sort of Jewish commit- 
ment. Very few express antagonism 
tothe fact that they are Jews. 


A great amount of additional im- 
oie information comes from 
fayer's book, which is based on 
interviews with 450 intermarried 
couples in differont parts-of the Un- 
ited States and responses to a ques- 
tionnaire from 117 of their adoles- 
cant and adult children, For all this 
Dr. Mayer and his sponsor, the 
American Jewish Committee, merit 
high pruise. ὃ 


Unfortunately, the nature of the 
survey is explained only in very 
vague terms, We are told ‘hardly 
anything of the manner in which the 
couples were located and inter- 
viewed or the questions they were 
asked. There is no control group 
against which the answers can be 


TH 


measured. And the author gives 
almost no idea of the ages, occupa- 
tions, or year of marriage of his 
subjects. 

With these shortcomings, a great 
deal of information is provided and 
clear outlines emerge. Intermarriage 
decidedly does not occur as the quick 
result of infatuation: years pass be- 
tween the average couple's first 
mecting and their marriage. Much of 
the intervening time is taken up by 
delicate and often painful negotia- 
lions with their respective families. 
Since the great majority of the cou- 
ples interviewed wanted a religious 
rather than a civil ceremony, it was 
no simple matter to devise an accept- 
able form of ceremony and to find 
ccoperative Jewish and Christian 
ministers, Mast of the available rab- 
bis were “freclancers" of Reform 
ordination. 


DURING THIS ERA of frequent 
intermarriage, it can no longer be 
maintained that the phenomenon is 
an expression of conflict with pa- 
reats, sexual repression of persanat 
insecurity, While it is true that more 
Jewish education and community 
activity makes intermarriage less 
likely, there is no immunity any- 
where. Still, most of the intermar- 
tying Jews are indifferent. Jews, 
while a still higher proportion of 
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their spouses are merely nominal 
Christians. 

Thus, 73 per cent of intermartied 
Jews identified themselves as Jews, 
compared with merely 26 per cent of 
Protestants and 10 per cent of Catho- 
lics. The Christians report that they 
like Judaism and want to know more 
about it, but their Jewish partners 
fail to reciprocate — most of them feel 
no affinity with Christianity and pro- 
fess no curiosity about it. 

Intermarried Jews characteristi- 
cally keep in touch with their fami- 
fies more than Christian partners do 
with theirs. Altogether, Jews are 
more likely to intermarry than ever 
before and, once intermarried, more 
Ukely to remain involved with their 
families and with Jewish life. Inter- 
Marriage no longer appears an ex- 
treme step, more a variety of mar- 
tinge. 

Conversion brings a different 
dimension to intermarriage. It is the 
Christians who convert to Judaismin 
25 per cent of cases of intermarriage, 
while Jews who convert to Christ- 
janity are merely 7-10 per cent. The 
ri Jews are religiously quite se- 

lous. 


From the second generation, the 
difference between intermarriage 
with and without conversion becom- 
es profound. Where there were two 
religions existing in the same house- 
hold, only 24 per cent of the children 
said’ they were Jews, whereas in 
households fully Jewish after con- 


: version, 8 per cent of the children 


reported themselves Jews. [ have 
observed that a significant number 
of converts, aware they were begin- 
ning a new life, settle in Israel in 
order to be fully Jewish and remote 
from their Christian past. 


THE LIGHT which Love & Tradl- 
tion sheds on intermarriage qualifies 
it as an important book. However, 
its faults are conspicuous. “Hinne 
mah tov’ is first a verse in 

before being "8 well-known Hebrew 
song”; “ancient Jewish Talmud” is 
an odd malapropism, and “The Pas- 
sing of the English Jew” is not a book 
but a magazine article of 1912. ὁ 

Whether the Bintel Brief was writ- 
ten by perplexed immigrants or by 
the same Yiddish editors who 
answered the letters, is much de- 
bated. But the Binrel Brief cannot be 
freely used as the voice of the immig- 
tant. These and other faults are 
technical. 

On the other hand, the, author 
Presents extensive and not very use- 
ful passages about marriage in 
general, which read not too dif- 
ferently from sociology textbooks on 
marriage and the family. 

Above all, he does little to bring 
before the reader the wealth 
material he has gathered from his 
450 families. There are about 20 
tables of figures, but direct quota- 
tions from no more than six or seven 
families. Some of these are 80 pun- 
gent and ifluminating that [ wonder 
greatly why there are so few of them. 4 
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THIS IS αι splendid biography, scru- 
pulously researched, engagingly 
written, affectionate but balanced, 
illuminating, candid, analytical and 
above αἱ] intelligent. It’s just a shame 
i{ wasn't about someone else. 

Keaneth Tynan died of 
emphysema al the age of 53 just 
cight years agu. During his lifetime 
many acclaimed him as England's 
finest drama critic since Bernard 
Shaw. But to a writer who was 
always determined to “write for 
posterity," that must have been cold 
comfort: Shaw's plays barely survive 
today, to say nothing -- which is what 
we do - of his criticism. Reviewing 
may actually be an honourable pro- 
fession, especially if one pursues it 
honourably, as Tynan did, but it 
rarely paves the way to Parnassus. 
The sad fact is, if Tynan is remem- 
bered at all today outside of British 
theatrical circles, it is likely for two 
dubious accomplishments: devising 
the erotic revue called Oh/ Catcutta! 
und uttering the forbidden F-word 
during a BBC-TV interview. 

Tynan's long-suffering widow 
Kathleen is all too well aware of this. 
In the epilogue to her exhaustive 
study, she concludes: 

“Since Ken's death his literary 
reputation has been more or [685 in 
limbo: His published collections of 
theatre reviews, essays and journal- 
ism are out of print. Millions of 
words of his writing in newspapers 
and periodicals are not reprinted in 
baok form. His letters and journals 
have not yet appeared.” 

Well, frankly, limbo was invented 
for just such creatures as drama 
critics. Along with pipefitters and 
hod-carriers and a host of other no 
doubt useful adjuncts to our civiliza- 
tion, reviewers have little claim 
either to posterity or to our collec- 
tive consciousness. A critic, if not a 
parasite, at most has a secondary or 
tertiary cultural function. Tyran was 
certainly influential in promoting 
that remarkable flowering of the 
English stage that took place be- 
tween the late 1950s and the early 
1970s. But that flowering just as 


PEOPLE SENTIMENTALIZE the 
past. The present, everybody com- 
plains, is corrupt -- things weren't 
like that in the old days, Well, 
weren't they? Dr. Searle’s book 
shows that the good old days were 
corrupt too.- 

He gives attention to the reign of 
Edward VII. I mention royalty be- 
cause this particular king and his 
illustrious mother embodied in their 

rsonal lives the change that was 

ppening in the country. Queen 

- Victoria ruled over astable system in 

which each individual knew his 

Place. Members of parliament re- 

ceived no salary; they did not need 

any. They had incomes of their own, 
they were the landed gentry. 

By the turn of the century a new 
moneyed class was rising, consi- 
dered vulgar because they were 
undermining the established order -- 
unprincipled. The king, himself a 
τεῦς] against his autocratic progenit- 
nix, consorted with the newly rich. 

The nobility thought he was abas- 
ing himself. The bourgeoisie felt he 

- was keeping up with the times. A 
writer during that period summed it 
up: Victoria made England respect- 

~ -able, Edward made it smart. 

Smart means not only elegant but 
also artful and scheming. The landed 

. ¢lasses were what young people to- 
day would call square. They were 

not smart, that was not necessary for 

them. The newcomers had to use 
their wits. They were challenging the 
established order, they were trying 
to break in. ᾿ 

They therefore broke the rules ~ 


_ ‘the unwritten rules devised by the 


aristocracy to keep itself in power. 
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Tynan, (right), with Groucho Marx and S.J. Perelman. 


THE LIFE OF KENNETH TYNAN 
by Kathleen Tynan, London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 467 pp. 
£16.95, 


S.T. Meravi 


certainly would have occurred with- 
out his irrigating prose, and ulti- 
mately il was more salutory to him 
chan he was ta it. 


TO HIS CREDIT, Tynan deter- 
mined early on that he was best 
suited by temperament and talent to 
a sideline role. Although he would 
dubble over the years in acting, 
directing, producing and writing for 
the stage and screen, by the time he 
was 16 he had apparently found his 
métier, when he began writing 
theatre reviews for his schoo) news- 
paper. From then on, he made a 
cureer of telling people what to think 
about the theatre. 

It was a job for which Tynan was 
well equipped; he loved the theatre 


and his knowledge of the field was 
encyclopedic; and he wrote graccful- 
ly and argued forcefully. If his tastes 
were more than a little bent (a life- 
long preoccupation with pornogra- 
phy, masturbation, fetishism, ctc.), 
that only meant Tynan was made for 
the theatrically racy 1960s and the 
decade was made for him. 

It may even be argued that Tynan 
overstepped the bounds of his 
chosen profession by serving as 
“literary advisor” to Britain's 
National Theatre during the first 10 
years of that institution's existence, 
Bad enough that critics function un- 
officially as cultural commissurs; 
going on salary for the establishment 
seems us dubious a practice as Israeli 
journalists doing their reserve duty 
in the IDF spokesman’s office. 


ULTIMATELY, then, why should 
Kenneth Tynin have any claim on 
our attention today? For his weekly 
reviews in the Observer, his theatric- 
al profiles in The New Yorker, or his 


Traffic in titles 


CORRUPTION IN BRITISH POLI- 
TICS 1895-1930 by G.R. Searle. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 448 pp. 
£19.50. 


David Krivine 


But new rules were required to reg- 
ulate the new situation created by 
the plutocracy, and these were lack- 
ing. Was it proper for the govern- 
ment to “traffic in titles,” that is, 
dole out knighthoods and peerages 
in exchange for contributions to the 
party chest? Outraged old-timers 
saw this as corruption. 


WHAT ABOUT the type of politi- 
cian who was also a shareholder? It 
happened from time to time that ἃ 
minister or senior official had a close 
relative who ran a company which 
was found to have won a contract 
from the department with which the 
minister or official was associated. 
These improprieties had not hap- 
pened before; the ruling families 
owned country estates then, not 
business companies. 
Understandably suspicious, the 
Tory right pounced on any evidence 
of hanky-panky. This book is less 
about corruption than about scan- 
dalmongering ~ in both directions, 
for misconduct is catching. The Con- 
servatives had to keep up with the 
tLiberals. Infected by the new venal- 
ity, they were soon selling titles too. 
Both sides had things to fulminate 


against. 

They picked quarrels with each 
other, they looked for contentious 
issues. Stories of misdeeds were 
blown up out of all proportion. If we 
look back now, the scandals that 
rocked society seem small beer. The 
critics were less than objective; and 
this is underlined by the prejudice 
they showed against Jews. 

The Jewish problem takes quite a 
prominent place in Searle's book. I 
am old enough to remember the 
1930s, and reading this material 
brings back vividly information I had 
forgotten, Anti-Semitism in those 
days was different. Hitler turned the 
Jew into a demon. But before Hitler 
the demon was not the Jew, he was 
the foreigner. The world was 
xenophobic: The right thing to be in 
Britain, was British. The sin of the 
Jews was to be forcign - or “cosmou- 
politan,” a terrible accusation. 
Enough that the man’s name was 
foreign. . ; 

During World War 1 Jews were 
vulnerable becuuse they had been 
active in international trade. That 
made it easy to allege they were 
trading with the enemy. Rufus 
Isaacs, later Lord Reading, helped 
tegularize the situation of foreign 
companies in Britain. Jingolsts 
seized on that as evidence that he 
was serving foreign, in other words 
German, interests. “ΝΕ 

Stigmatized were men who did 
great things for the British econoiny, 
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promotion of this ar that production 
for the National Theatre? Certainly 
not for the many ambitious books 
and scripts that he never finished. 


was brilliant, charming, witty, adaz- 
Zing conversiutionalist. He was also 
generous to his friends and indeed 
had a great capacity for friendship. 
Everyone insists he was interesting. 

Yel the reader can only conclude 
that you had to be there. At every 
Stage of his ife - when he was a 
precocious and privileged little snob 
in Birmingham; when he was floune- 
ing around Oxford in his purple suits 
and green suede shoes (this in an 
austere period inimediately after 
the war when many of his classmates 
were sober-minded ex-servicemen); 
when he was flitting from woman to 
woman and from wile to wife; when 
he was desperately trying to out- 
Hemingway Hemingway at the bull- 
ring; when he had his notorious 
“Self-Regarder™ (a giant mirror) in- 
stalled over his hed; when he wis 
devoting years of his life to mounting 
(excuse the term) nude reviews on 
the London stage (and moaning later 
that he earned only o quarter-million 
dollars out of Oh? Catcurtal) - in so 
many instances Ken Tynan comes 
off as nothing but a self-promoting, 
self-absorbed and thoroughly repel- 
lent figure. 

But apparently this is too easy an 
assessment. Wife Kathleen was only 
one of many who obviously loved 
Kenneth Tynan. It's to Kathleen 
‘Tynan's credit that she can rise nbout 
his infidelities and numerous foolish- 
nesses to write such a fair and fond 
biography. No doubt having to 
watch Tynan's slow and painful de- 
cline and demise mitigated many of 
her unhappy memories of life with 
Ken. But agnin, this is the facile 
observation of the outsider. 
Although it seems to contradict the 
evidence, Kathleen maintains that to 
know him was to love him. 

So be it. But the biography still 
seems better than subject. o 


for instance Sir Alfred Mond, Sir 
Felix Schuster, Sir Ernest Casse}, Sir 
Edgar Speyser. A Jew caited Lever- 
ton Harris, under-secretary for 
blockade, was hounded out of office 
partly because his wife had had the 
indiscretion to visit a German in a 
civilian internment camp. The per- 
son she had seen, Baron Leopold 
Plessen, was, she pleaded, an old 
friend whose mother and aunts were 
half-English. ἢ did not help. 


CORRUPTION did exist at the be- 
ginning of this century, but not 
more, [suspect, than can be found in 
any generation. There are always 
ill-doers. A book on corruption in 
the Victorian age would reveal, I am 
sure, that they had their own 
methods of foul play. 

Democracy has this advantage, 
that the oppasition pillories the gov- 
ernment. Politicians in office are 
under perpetual hostile scrutiny. 
Scandalmongering. however ΕΠ}- 
intentioned, dves keep the people in 
power more virtuous than they 
would be otherwise, At the same 
time, the image they leave behind is 
generally unaffected. Lloyd George. 
Britain's prime minister during the 
Great War, was labelled by his con- 
temporaries a crook, yet his reputa- 
tion remains that of an outstanding 
statesman. 

This book reveals interestingly the 
interplay of motives, the aiixture of 
guill and honesty. Critics are not 
entirely heroic, just as the persons 
criticized are nat entirely villainous. 
We should perhaps remember that 
when looking at our own political 
scene. a 
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“SPIEGEL: ‘the Man Behind the Pie- 


tures by Andrew Sinclair, Landen, 
Weidenteld & Nicolson. 162) pp. 
£13.95 


Ruth Stone 


SAM SPIEGEL was the last of the 
great, Hlollywoodian dinosaurs (ill 
of them circumcised) who escaped 
the shtet!s of Eastern Europe for the 
yellow brick road, moviedom's Oz. 

Born in 1901 in the Galician mar- 

ket town of Jaroslaw. Samuel 
Spiegel spurned his classes in Tal- 
mud for the sinful delights of the 
local cinema. After barely surviving 
several pogroms. Spicgel's family 
fled to Vienna in 1919, and, soon 
after, to Palestine. Spiegel lasted six 
years in Palestine before his lack of a 
viable vovation caused him to flee his 
new wife and baby dnughter. “He 
filed for divorce, broke with his 
relations, pul socialism and Zionism 
behind him, and set off for his home- 
land, which had defeated the Red 
Army and become a haven for the 
refugee Jews of Eustern Europe, 
frustrated by new quota restrictions 
from migrating to America." 

Spiegel managed to circumvent 
the restrictions and first arrived in 
New York by boat in 1927. He was a 
natural linguist, and since his arrival 
coincided with the introduction οὗ 
sound in the movies, Spiegel was 
uble to find work dubbing films into 
any number of foreign languages. 
He had also a dubious Mair for pas- 
sing bad cheques. He was caught and 
convicted in 1929, “He served five 
months and wns paroled for four 
months before he was deported, in 
1930, to his native Poland.” 

Universal Studios maintained 
contact with Spiegel, and eventually 
hired him to dub their product in 
Berlin. Spiegel became ‘a minor 
figure in the German film scenc™ 
until the advent of National Social- 
ism caused him to flee to Vienna 
(again) on the day of the burning of 
the Reichstag, in 1933. His Nazi 
barber tipped him off that Spiegel 
“should not go home™ that night. 
Without any possessions, but with 
his life, Spiegel's train “crossed the 
Austrian Border at two a.m, of the 
following morning. At six a.m. the 
borders were closed.” 

Spiegel had a golden tongue and 
he talked his way into the Austrian, 
and soon after, the English film 
industry as a producer. He was be- 
friended by many wealthy people 
(mostly women) who supported his 
fledgling enterprises. He was again 
arrested for passing bad cheques in 
London, in 1936, and was deported 
to Mexico, from where he illegally 
snuck into the U.S. in 1939. 


FROM THAT time on, Sam Spiegel 
was propelled like a rocket of inde- 
terminate origin but undeniable 
power. It is extraosdinary that a man 
with so chequered a past could pro- 
duce four of the finest Hollywood 
films: The African Queen, On The 
Waterfront, Bridge On The River 
Kwai, and Lawrence of Arabia. 

Andrew Sinclair artfully peels 
away the layers of the Spiegel 
legend. Yet, fact, in Sam Spicgel's 
life, seems to belong more to the 
realni of fantasy, 

“Spiegel felt very strongly about 
his Jewishness. He had been part of 
the survival of the Jews and their 
spirit in advecsity. When his will 
came to be read, he acquitted lis 
debt to his Jewish origin and to his 
enduring, if muted, attachment to 
Israel and Jerusalem by donating u 
large sum of money to the I[sraci 
Museum in Jerusalem.” Ό 
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YOU COULD be forgiven for 
imayining that glasnest dida’'t begia 
with Mikhail Gorbiuchey but) with 
Garry Kasparov after reading the 
work chess champion’s engrossing 
autobiogruphy. 

At the very least, the current 
thrust of Soviet politics would have 
been very different if the young 
maestro hadn't first gained the 
world crown two years ago from An- 
atoly Karpov; certainly glasnost 
would have experienced a rude set- 
back last month if Kasparov had not 
pulicd off an amazing last-ditch win 
in the ultimate game of their latest 
challenge series in Seville. 

Again, that is being a trifle unfair, 
a slight exaggeration even of his hy- 
perbote. 1 remains, however, one 
of the main theses of his book. I 
suppose that such grandiuse claims 
are to an extent justified, since it 
would be awfully difficult for some- 
one only 25 years old to have other: 
wise brought to bear sufficiently in- 
teresting details of his life to flesh 
outs full biography. 

But geniuses are allowed their 
own rules, and there can be little 
doubt that the half-Jewish, half-Ar- 
an chessman ἐπ αὶ genius and not 
y at his chosen vocution. 

We learn of his childhood in Baku 
on the Caspian Sea under his fa- 
ther’s name Weinstein, his tearning 
to play at the age of five, his father's 
early death, his remarkable mother, 
Clara, his progress at the Botvinnik 
School, the breeding ground for So- 
viet grandmiasters, and his nipid 
emergence as Russi:t's strongest ind 
most controversial young player. 

But what is most interesting here 
is Kasparov's perception of his tri- 
umph as good over evil - he the 
white knight defeating the black, 
Karpov, and hy extension the Soviel 
[ establishment and the chief 
in, Flarencio Campomanes, the 
Filipino chairman of the Interna- 
tional Chess Federation, whom Ki- 
spirov was determined to. grind 
down us mercilessly as any oppo- 
nent's yook or bishop. 


FOR THE LAYMAN, both in 
chess and Soviet affairs, this is a 
wonderfully revealing book. Our 
regular channels of infurmation are 
30 dominated by stereotyped views 
of Soviet life that virtually every- 
thing here comes ay a surprise. 
People who have recently re- 
tumed from the Soviet Union relate 
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CHILD OF CHANGE: An Autobi- 
Ography by Garry Kasparov with 
Donald ‘Trelfurd. London, Hutchin- 
son. 227 pp. £12.98, 


Yoram Kessel 


how excited forcign correspondents 
are at finally being able to get out 
and speak to people from all walks 
of life without fear of intervention 
or reprisul. That is the feeling one 
has throughout this book. 

Written in conjunction with Don- 
ald Trelford, a friend of Kasparov's, 
a chess fiend and the editor of the 
London Observer, the book aims to 
undo the "cardboard caricatures” of 
the Soviet Union that are a “barrier 
to mutual understanding.” That 
grandiose objective is dwarfed, 
however, by a crusading commit- 
ment to be the world's number one 
chessman and, in so doing, to over- 
whelm the “forces of darkness" of 
Soviet and world chess. Kasparov 
repeatedly draws para. ols between 


knight 


CK aa 


his own efforts and Gorbachev's 
battle against negative forces in So- 
viet politics und society. 

But generally what we see here is 
an ordinary fellow, a boy with pas- 
sions, likes, dislikes, commitments, 
pleasures and hatreds like us all. 

Kuspuroy is a very attractive char- 
avter. Not even his sometimes over- 
whelming self-confidence undoes 
that. Hutzpa is a word which sits 
weil on him. There is, incidentally, 
an illuminating reference to his part- 
Jewishness, which he emphatically 
does not deny. He quotes Botvinnik 
who, when asked about his national: 
ity, replied: “My position is compli- 
cated. 1 am a Jew by blood, a Rus- 
sian by culture, Soviet by 
upbringing." 

Kasparov says his attitude is 
roughly the same, except more com- 
plicated in that he is half-Jewish. “1 
am not religious, but I have studied 
the origins of many religions, includ- 
ing Judaism, with a special interest, 
and [ am conscious as [ travel in the 
West of a Jewish global family to 
which I am connected. That is all.” 
He has a shot at analysing the phe- 


nomenon of Jewish super-predomi- 
nance in chess but for once is left 
wanting for an explanation. 


ONE CAN understand why the 
avenging powers of the ancient re- 
gime, the anti-glasnost elements in 
Soviet chess with whom Karpov is 
aligned fear him so much. This is 
nothing short of a crusade, Karpov, 
he writes, “led the world of chess 
into ἃ tiny suffocating room. I have 
brought it back into the sunshine 
and open air." 

The metaphor relates not only to 
his life-style but to his conception of 
how the game should be controlled 
and organized worldwide, and to his 
style of play. That has been ade- 
quately dealt with in his chess man- 
uals, but it is a pity that Kasparov 
barely addresses the psychological 
inner workings that go into playing 
such wizards 88 Karpov, Korchnoi, 
Smyslov and Andersson. 

On occasion, the war is embar- 
rassingly obsessive. But it is the bat- 
tle of a young man and of a reform- 
er. And youthful commitment to 
reform is a forgivable sin. 

Of all the sporting analogies, 
chess comes closest to boxing, a 
mental combat locking two men to- 
gether in a very small area, each 
intent above all on mashing the oth- 
er’s temporal lobes into pulp. 

For a while in his latest challenge, 
Kasparov seemed to haye suc- 
cumbed to the domineering defen- 
siveness of Karpov's manner, which 
at times, it was reported, made the 
Seville match-up about as exhilarat- 
ing us watching wet paint dry. Then, 
when he lost the penultimate game 
and risked defeat, Kasparov saved 
his title in a miraculous final game. 
And he did so in the gambling style 
that has so endeared him to the 
chess public. His dramatic rescue, 
he claimed, had vindicated his cam- 


paign for perestroika (reconstruc-" 


tion) in chess's Byzantine politics. 

Chess is played by tens of millions 
of pare in the Soviet Union and 
followed with rapt attention by mil- 
lions of others. To ignore its impact 
is like saying that football is not 
important in Brazil, or cricket in 
India. 

There may be worse barometers 
for gauging the Soviet mood than to 
follow how far Kasparov is regarded 
as a central figure and how high he is 
allowed to go with his outspoken- 
ness, Q 
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Symbols of status 


ONE OF THE first culturat shocks? 
experienced after leaving Russia 
was the realization that some Amer- 
ican sociologists describe their own 
society in cxactly the same lerms as 
their Russian counterparts describe 
theirs: “classless society" und “‘all- 
people's state." 

This led me to the somewhat grim 
thought that the perceptions Ameri- 
cans and Russians have of each ath- 
er can produce something near to 
reality. There is a difference, of 
course: Russians writing about 
America usually don't believe a 
word of what they say. Not so 
Americans writing ahout Russia. 

The subtitle “How Russians Real- 
ty live" is typical in this respect. The 
title af D. K. Willis's hook Klass 
(oes not mean “class” in cither he 
Marxist of Websterian sense: it is a 

Russian slang for “high quality" or, 
in the narrow sense chosen by the 
author, “high standards of living” - 
the ubject of obsessive longing by 
the new Russian middle class (called 
by the author “Rising Class"), au- 
cessible through the complicated 


systent of personal connections, lit- 
Ue privileges and exchange of ser- 
vices. Neither the press-shy Party 
hierachy nor the gecy mass of “ordi- 
nary Russians” plays any important 
part in the buok. Its real heroes are 
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KLASS: How Russians Really Live 
by David Καὶ Wiltis, New York, 
Avon, 355 pp. Available from The 
Jerusalem Post, NIS 10.60. 
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members of this Rising Class, who 
have relatively easy access to for- 
vigners, foreign goods and even for- 
eign countries: artists, scientists, 
journalists, sportsmen, dissidents, 
smugglers, black-marketeers and 
many, many others. The outhor 
deals mainly with the system of sym- 
bols of prestige that these peaple 
regard a» signs af Afuss. 

In reality, these symbols are noth- 
ing more than the lowest forms af 
Western mass cultury so despised by 
Western intellectuals: pornegraphy, 
cheap tourist souvenirs, plastic 
bags, T-shirts, jenny and so on, 
Even the Russian intelligentsia's 
famous obsession with culture ap- 
pears to be nothing more than hunt- 
ing for rare books and spare tickets 
to prestigious performances valued 
chiefly for their unavailability to the 
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general public. 

Being a journalist with a sharp 
eye who spent four years travelling 
around the country, the author pro- 
vides quite a bit of valuable and 
authentic detail. It will be difficult to 
forget the nice, poor old woman to 
whom the author's wife sold a spare 
ticket for a concert in the Kremlin 
Palace of Congresses, only to find 
that the ticket was resold for triple 
the price to some German tourist. 


UNFORTUNATELY, in most 
cases 1 am unable to verify these 
details from my personal experi- 
ences in Russia because 1 never 
managed to reich the level of the 
Rising Class (actually, 1 met. its 
members for the first (ime in a pris- 
on camp where the symbols of status 
were rather different). Also, 1 never 
noticed my friends or acquaintinces 
mike too much fuss about their su- 
εἶα! status; nor did they enjoy the 
arts or literature for any reason oth- 
er than their ‘own sake (or is it just 
nostalgic sentiment?), ὁ : 

Maybe the Rising Class is too new 
a phenomenon for me to notice, 


though I doubt this, since the fam- 
ous “competition” of ‘“cannibaless 
Ellochka" with the daughter of Van- 
derbild was described by ΠῚ and Pe- 
trov already in the early Thirties in 
their novel Twelve Chairs, 

__ [tis more likely that one can live 
in Russia without much interaction 
with other levels of society. This was 
noted by the author himself, but it 
holds true for the members of the 
foreign community and their social 
contacts as well. The only group of 
foreigners who intimately knew the 
life of ordinary Russians like myself 
(whom | only met in Paris) were the 
young French teachers who used to 
live in Russia among ordinary peo- 
ple completely cut off from the Mos- 
cow-based foreign communily. 

Itis customary for any book about 
Russia to be spiced with Russian 
words, but the author would have 
made a better impression had he 
quoted them in their proper gram- 
matical forms. For example, the plu- 
ral in Russian is not always con- 
structed by simply adding i, so that 
the plural form of the word payok 
(ration) will be paiki not payoki. 

Despite such limitations, the au- 
thor's greatest achievement is his 
discovery of the Rising Class and the 
Getuiled description of its symbols, 
hopes and fears, 
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mo Hillel. Translated by ina Fried. 
man. New York, Doubleday 
$19.95, and London, Collins. 391 
pp. No price stated. 
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OPERATION BABYLON began 
on July 22, 1946, and ran for four 
years. It was directed in Iraq by Fuad 
Salah and Amo Joseph (also known 
by the code name Shamai), in Iran 
by a Frenchman named Maurice 
Perez, and in Turkey by a British 
citizen named Richard Armstrong. 
All of these men were secret agents 
of the Jewish authorities in manda: 
tory Palestine and subsequently of 
the government of Israel. 

All of these heroes — at the time, 
unsung heroes — were one man, our 
very own Shlomo Hillel, now the 
esteemed Speaker of the Knesset, 
former minister of police, one-time 
senior member of the Foreign Minis- 
try, the spitting image of Jame 
Bond... seen, as it were, from the 
wrong end of binoculars. 


This first-person account of Op 
eration Babylon is probably the best, 
and is surely the most intimate and 
authoritative account that we are 
likely to get of the extraordinary and 
immensely successful rescue mission 
that -- together with its follow-up 
operation ~ airlifted almost the en- 
tire Iraqi Jewish community, 
120,000 people, to the Jewish State. 

It is not a particularly well-written 
book. Indeed, Shlomo Hillel missed 
the opportunity to begin his book 
with hat might well have been, in 
its own quaint way, the most memor- 
able opening line since the first sent- 
ence in Moby Dick -- “Call me 
Ishmael.” Hillel's involvement in 
what was to become Operation 
Babylon began at a moment when, 
as he puts it, “I was building a cage 
for two monkeys.” And it is with that 
sentence that this book really takes 
off. It's a pity it appears on page 36. 
opening the third chapter. ‘The first 
35 pages of the book contain whal 
might be described as a ‘flash for- 
ward" — snatched out of context, and 
written in a style so pedestrian a5 to 
be off-putting. 

Struggle through it. Do not let it 
ee you off; because the rest of the 

ok is a cliff-hanger, complete with 
all the essential ingredients of tht 
best hugger-mugger -- forged docu: 
ments, odd-ball characters, double- 
double dealing, narrow escapes from 
torture, and torture not escaped. All 
this, and the quintessential antl 
hero, small, slight, shy, dishevelled, 
Not-worth-a-second-glance... and 
indomitable, 

The book is much more than ἃ 
thriller. It tells us something sigalfi- 
cant about that “other Israel” of 
long ago, that Israel of modest 
means and great accomplishment, 
and of those “other Israelis” for 
whom the categorical imperative ~ 
the unconditional command of con- 
science—was the rescue and redemp- 
tion and the unity of the Jewish 
People. 


One thing more: Operation Baby 
fon was top secret. [t ran for four 
years and nothing was leaked, 10 
thing published in the media. An 
thus the airlifts were never Py 
maturely closed down, as— tragically 
- the air rescue of Ethiopian Jewry 
was closed down because of the 
indiscretions of senior Jewish Age" 
cy officials. - 

Ah, yes; but that was long Apo 
alas. 
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I SAT in wur backyard on the after- 
noun of December 23, 1940, with a 
Germain incendiary bomb gripped 
hetween my knees and hammered 
away with a screwdriver all round 
what later proved to be the detona- 
tor. Afterwards, one of my more 
knowledgeable schoolmates advised 
me, in so many words, that I should 
have taken the Fifth Amendment -- 
not to do or say anything that might 
tend to cremate me. “And anyway,” 
he pointed out, “it's not worth half 
as much now you've poured ail the 
thermite out.” 

Fortunately, I still had three other 
unexploded bombs, a couple of doz- 
en tail-fins and the nose-cap of a 4.5 
inch anti-aircraft shell, so I was able 
to swap these for a Luger Parabel- 
lum pistol in first-class working con- 
dition. By the afternoon, however, 
it had dawned on me that I might 
incur parental wrath if I brought 
home 1 loaded automatic so 1 
swapped il for an airplane propellor 
ahoul three metres long. 

My mother gave me till morning 
to get rid of il, so T lugged it back to 
school and eventually exchanged it 
fora hand grenade which was ko- 
sher because it had long since been 
rendered harmless. 1 didn't really 
have the single-minded dedication 
that all this Exchange & Mart activi- 
ty required or [ might have ended up 
with a Flying Fortress or two. 


ONE OF Charles Causlcy's poems 
has an unforgettable portrait of an- 
other child of the Blitz: 
Timothy Winters cames to school, 
With eyes as wide as a football 


pool, 

Ears like bombs and teeth like 
splinters, 

A blitz of a boy is Timothy 
Winters. 


You can take it from me that 
Causley knows what he’s talking 
about, unlike one Israeli movie re- 
viewer who criticized John Boor- 
man's Hope and Glory, the direc- 
tor's memories of the Blitz as seen 
through the eyes of a child, because 
“war shouldn't be that much fun." 
The only answer to that is the old 
Peete ea “Vas you dere, 
Sharlie?™ 
* First of all, school was constantly 
‘interrupted — first en and 
then by most of the kids returning to 
the cities before the schools did - so 
it was clearly a Good Thing. Even 
when things did get going again and 
the kids finally had to buckle down 
to exams, they did better than ex- 
pected because allowance was made 
for having to dive under the desks or 
go to the shelter during air raids. 

For most children it was tremen- 
dous fun and the horrors were ac- 
cepted as an essential part of the 
excitement. A number of psycho- 
logical barriers protected us to some 
extent, including the black huniour 
that was an integral part of life un- 
der the Blitz. Rescue workers, one 
story maintained, tunnelled 20 feet 
down through the rubble of a house 
and found an old mari, stilt alive but 
‘trapped by a beam — and laughing 
his head off. 

“What's so funny, grand-dad?” 
they asked. : 

“Well,” he said, ‘I was sitting on 
the lavatory and when I pulled the 
chain the whole bloody house fell 
down.” 

We were constantly bombarded 
with nonsense of the “keep your 
thumbs up and say it's tiggerty boo" 
variety that not only trivialised the 
war but made it curiously unreal. 
One ad achieved some sort of im- 
mortality for its singular combina- 
tion of courage and imbecility at the 
time Britain was waiting for the full 
Onslaught of the expected GermaA 
“invasion. It showed a huge Nazi ar- 
tiving on shore and announcing “I 
came to get some of your Wilkin- 
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WITH PREJUDICE 
Alex Berlyne ᾿ 


son’s Liquorice All Sorts." 

Fortunately you have no need to 
depend on Boorman’s opinion or on 
the critic's or on mine, for that mat- 
ter. You can still experience a bit of 
the atmosphere yourself, deep un- 
der London's Whitehall, where the 
Cabinet War Rooms have been pre- 
served just as they were in 1940, 

Everything looks, well, amateur- 
ish, if that is the right word, from the 
Salvation Army-style furniture to 
the children’s exercise books in 
which the Chiefs of Staff recorded 
their decisions. More to the point, 
however, is the weather indicator- 
board which some wag had set to 
“Windy” during an air-raid, but 
even this item is eclipsed by one 
exhibit in the prime minister's pri- 
vate office - Churchill's white poree- 
lain chamber-pot, a sort of Winnie- 
the-Po. 


NO WONDER many adults, too, 
had an inadequate grasp of the mo- 
mentous events of the time. One 
boy, quoted in Children of the Blitz 
by Robert Westall (Penguin, £7.95), 
had heard his mother say that 
France had fallen because the 
French were decudent, their morale 
sapped by the Inck of decent flush- 
toilets. 

By the time the Munich crisis had 
succeeded all the others, the fever- 
ish trench-digging and other prepa- 
rations for the now inevitable war 
inspired « parody of a song that the 
king always sang dutifully at the 
annual Boy Scouts jamboree: 

Under the spreading chestnut tree, 

Mr. Chamberlain said to me, 

‘Uf you want to get your gus mask 


free, 

Join the blinkin' ARP.” 

This motivated many kids to vol- 
unteer as messengers in the Air 
Raid Precautions service because 
you got a real gas-mask, like a 
soldier's. 

They also threw in a steel helmet, 
overalls and a pair of gumboots so 
the kids were suitably attired for 
sunning about in a shower of high- 
explosive bombs and ack-ack shell 
fragments, To tell the truth, the 
gumboots were inadequate for some 
of the tasks we were called upon to 
perform, especially during one raid 
when 1 rode my bike into a huge 
bomb crater filled to the brim with 
water from a broken main and al- 
most achieved the dubious distinc- 
tion of being Lost at Sea in the 
middle of Sherborne Street. 


THROUGH ALL the destruction, 
the smell of burnt wood, cordite and 
brick-dust still hanging in the air, we 
scoured the ruins and the waste 
ground in search of loot - and the 
more lethal the better. Since we 
were already an the job, we had the 
advantage over the armies of chil- 
dren who appeured after the All 
Clear had sounded, but the choicest 
pickings went to those who lived in 
the country. A wrecked aircraft act- 
ed like a magnet on-children for 
miles around and was frequently 
stripped before the authorities even 
knew about it, the diminutive hunt- 
ers selting about their task with a 
will: 

Whistle while you work, * 

Hitler is a berk, 

Goering’s barmy, 

So's his arniy, 

Whistle while you work. 


THEY KEEP a number of historic 
planes at Frankfurt airport. One of 


them is a Heinkel He IH and every 
time | pass through [ have an uncon- 
trallable urge τὰν prise chunks aff it. 
I'd pinch the whole plane if I could; 
there was no limi( to what kids of my 
generation were capable of when if 
came to souvenirs, a fact once re- 
flected in an exchange between Eric 
Murecambe and Ernie Wise: 

Eric: “When | was eight, T ran 
away with a circus.” 

Ernie: “Really?” 

Eric: “Yes, Then when [ was 
nine, they made me bring it back." 

The boys of the chureh choir at 
Withernsea, Yorkshire, were better 
motivated than we were and patriot- 
ically determined to recycle any 
booty in order to fight their own war 
ugainst the Hun. When a German 
bomber was shot dowd nearby, they 
soon stripped it of its Oerlikon can- 
non and its machine-gun together 
with hundreds of rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 

These were lugged off on their 
bicycles to the church tower which 
was directly in the flight-path thit 
Strumpff's: Lufiflote 5 regularly 
used. 

They say that the Luftwaffe's leav- 

ing Berlin, 

Bound for old Blighty's shares, 

Laden with land mines and bloody 

great bontbs 

To blow in aur windows and 

doors, 

For two weeks the boys waited in 
vain for a chance to pot a pline 
coming in low over the coast but 
then they were discovered, hauled 
off to court, conditionally dis- 
charged und had to fork out four 
shillings costs. They should have got 
a bloody medal apiece. 

Most kids were not nearly as no- 
ble and some were horribly selfish -- 
and when 1 say horribly [ use the 
word advisedly, One boy even re- 
covered part of ἃ jawbone, complete 
with teeth, from the cremated air- 
crew of a fallen bomber and passed 
it round the refectory of his Domini- 
can boarding school at Blackfriars in 
Northamptonshire. “This had the 
desired effect of putting a number of 
people off their meal," a schoolmate 
told Robert Westall, "so that there 
was more for the others to eat.” 


MOST CHILDREN only experi- 
enced air-raids but some found 
themselves involved in land war- 
fare. The best-kept secret of the war 
was undoubtedly the Battle of Bar- 
mouth which engaged over 1,800 
British troops for 38 hours in Febru- 
ary, 1944, on the slopes of Cader 
Idris, near the spot where the Men 
of Harlech once heard 

Battle's distant sound. 

They certainly heard it in Har- 
tech, for nearly 5,000 rounds of am- 
munition were expended before the 
enemy force surrendered. Churchill 
called for them to be put on trial, 
and it was well-known that he wasn't 
exactly well-disposed towards 
PoWs. 

Herbert Morrison, the Home Sec- 
retary, managed to placate him by 
pointing out that there had been no 
casualties on either side, except for 
a couple of chickens. Since there 
was every reason lo hush the matler 
up, the Great Man agreed and, 
apart from a brief appearance “sur- 
rounded by troops with fixed bayo- 
nets" at Barmouth Juvenile Court, 
the enemy - three Welsh boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 14- went 
unpunished. They had pinched 
three rifles and the ammo [rom the 
Royal Marines armoury in the town 
und had only taken to the hills after 
the poultry-farmer had raised a hue 
und cry. 

Despite the surrender, they 
emerged the winners, “When they 


caught us,” one told Robert Westall. 


40 years later, “they gave us a whale 
Swiss Roll each to eat.” a 
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Going for 
the gold 
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A. foreign company thinks there 
are chances of finding gold in Israel, 
the director of the Energy Ministry's 
Geological Survey told the Knesset 
Finance Committee yesterday. - ‘The 
Jerusalem Post. 


THE VOLVO sped on through the 
darkness, [Hs headlights cutting a 
bold path through the freezing de- 
sert night. 

“This is. simply preposterous!" 
the minister snurted yet again, 

The minister's secretary sighed 
and concentrated on his driving. 
“But you admitted yourself, sir, that 
the rumours were too persistent to 
ignore any longer.” 

“I can't believe there's any gold in 
Mitzpe Rumon. { don’t even believe 
there's any Mitzpe Ramon. I 
thought we'd folded up that little 
immigrant dumping ground long 
ago. Wasn't there a plan to offer it 
to the Palestinians for development 
as a deep-water port? § think - good 
heavens! Can that be Mitzpe 
Ramon?" 

The two men were speechicss as 
they drew up to the town on the 
edge of the Great Crater. Neon 
lights blazed everywhere. Music and 
laughter poured out of garishly illu- 
minated establishments with names 
like The Golden Nugget and the 
Bar-Kochba Casino. Crowds 
thronged the wooden sidewalks and 
spilled over into the streets, 

“Howdy, pardners!" cried a 
bearded old geezer who was leading 
a mule Jaden with supplies. “You 
dudes just arrived?” 

‘The minister and his aide stared at 
this strange apparition. He was 
wearing a wide-brimmed hat, a fad- 
ed shirt and a curious pair of red- 
and-white striped trousers. 

“Just passing by," the minister 
replied cautiously, “when we no- 
ticed all the lights. Is this town al- 
ways so lively?" ἃ 

“Heh-heh,” the old-timer cack- 
led. “You bet it is! Ever since them 
winter rains [651 month uncovered 
all that thar gold waitin’ for us un- 
der the national mattress, Mitzpe's 
been a boom town!" The old fellow 
gave his mute an affectionate slap. 
“Wal, pardners, 1 cain't be jaw- 
bonin’ all‘night. Me 'n' Nellie are 
headin’ up to The Silver Spur to wet 
our whistles,"” 

“Before you go," the minister 
said, “could you show us some of 
this gold you've found?" 

“Oh, [ain't found none yet my- 
self. But sure as my name's Yukon 
Yudel, it’s out there. You can ask 
the feller what made the first strike. 
That'd be Sagebrush Salomon. He's 
usually at the Diamond Horseshoe 
Saloon ‘round about this hour.” 

The minister and his secretary 
made their way through the crowds 
until they located the Diamond 
Horseshoe. A roar grected them as 
‘they pushed inside. Cun-can girls 
high-kicked on stage to the whistles 
and checrs of grizzled men, each of 
whom wore a six-gun strapped to his 
red-and-white striped trouser leg. 


Gamblers noisly gambled and cattle 
Tustlers quietly rustled. Stepping 
over the body of a plugged claim- 
jumper, the neweamers shouldered 
up to the bar. 

“Gimme a milk," the minister 
said to the bartender. “Make it the | 
per cent long-life variety.” 

The bartender nodded knowingly 
and skimmed a foaming mug of 
skimmed milk down the polished 
mahogany bar. 

“You boys new in these parts?" 

The question came from a ravishing 
redhead in a low-cut silk gown. “My 
name's Lulu Belle,"" she beamed. 
draping a friendly arm around the 
minister's neck. “[ own this place. 
Anything you want, just come to 
me." 
“ALL T want," said the minister 
from beaneath his foaming white 
moustache, “is some information. 
First of all, why does everyone in 
Mitzpe Ramon wear these red-and- 
white striped pantulvons?" 

“Oh, you mean the Cohens,” 
laughed Lulu Belle. “This itinerant 
awning salesman named Cohen 
Levi-Strauss has made a fortune 
turning out canvas pants for the 
prospectors. If you want to get rich, 
fellas, Mitepe Ramon is the place." 

“L still have my doubts," the min- 
ister mused, "I'd like to meet this 
prospector called Salonion.” 

“That's Sagebrush over there,” 
Lula Belle said with a kinguid ges- 
ture, indicating a weathered man in 
dusty Cohens who was holding court 
for a knot of enraptured listeners. 

The minister moscyed over. 
“And that's how it happened," he 
heard Sagebrush crowing. “Right 
there in the mud, a gok! nugget!" 

“I'd like to see thiut nugget,” the 
minister interrupted. 

The prospector fixed the intruder 
with a beady stare. “You one of 
them VAT varmints?” 

“Nope.” the minister said. “I'm 
just a tenderfoot in these parts.” 

Sagebrush grinned, then reached 
into his shirt pocket. “Wal, what do 

ou think this is?" he said, extrict- 
ing a glittering mn of gold. “Choc: 
olate Hanukka geit?” 

The minister gasped. As the son 
of a Warsaw watchmaker, he knew 

old when he saw it. ‘That's aston- 
shing!"" he breathed. “Why, with 
gold lying right there in the crater, 
this is the richest town in the 
country!" 

“Wal, not exactly," said Sage- 
brush, tilting back a beer. “Every- 
thing you see here was built on cred- 
it. Unfortunately, the rains last 
month uncovered just this single 
nugget." 

“But,” the minister spluttered, 
“there should be tons more out 
there to be dug up!" 

“Must be," said Sagebrush, to the 

. nods of everyone in the crowd. 
“But, you know, digging is — wal. 
it's practically corstruction work." 

"Soon as things quiet down in the 
territories," winked a second pros- 
pecton, ‘we expect we'll get a labour 
force trucked in.” 

“If not,” yawned a third, “we can 
always hustle a franchise to some 
foreign company.” 

The minister stared in disbelief. 
“But 1 thought this was a gold 
rush!" 

“Look, Aombre,” drawled Suge- 
brush, “don’t judge us by your for- 
eign standards. We're still recover- 
ing from draining all them swamps. 
Anyway, next year the rains might 
turn up some diamonds. Maybe em- 
efalds. Maybe ail..." 

“This is outrageous!" the minis: 
ter’s secretary criet. “Are you actu- 
ally toa lazy to shovel up your own 
gold?” 

Sagebrush calmly fingered the 

arl handle of his Colt .45. “You'd 

iter smile when you sity that, 
stranger." 
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